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“DIV IDED C HRISTENDOM 

QO many the Catholic position regarding reunion must seem 

paradoxical. To be catholic is to be all-embracing, universal, 

the opposite to sectarian. And yet the catholic attitude to other 
christian bodies might seem exclusive in the extreme; one would have 
thought, perhaps, that the catholic christian might welcome all those 
who called themselves christians no matter to what congregation 
they belonged. But the members of the Church of England who claim 
to belong to the Catholic Church are paradoxically disturbed when 
they are asked to accept, at least in distant climes, the members of 
Methodist and other noncontormist bodies to full communion with 
themselves and to the exchange of pulpits on the part of their minis- 

They are disturbed too when a bishop, evidently sincere and 
determined to cling to the name of Christian, is allowed to exercise 
his hierarchical position even though he publishes far and wide his 
fundamental disbelief in the principal tenets of the Christian faith. 
hey may also deplore the movement to allow divorcees into active 
ommunion with their Church—at least after a lapse of years, which 
lapse is apparently to be taken as a substitute for a sacrament of 
penance. Those who did not understand would say that these three 
latest incidents of discomtiture for Anglo-Catholics were showing 
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them to be not catholic but insular. 
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But it is a fact, undeniable by those who begin to understand the 
terms, that no catholic could agree with any of these three cases in 
point. They are all profoundly uncatholic in their implications and 
must be disquieting to those who would remain in the Church of 
England and still call themselves catholic. For the universality of 
the Church is not a mere spacial quality which would take in any one 
in any part of the world at the present moment. In the days when 
Englishmen looked for a British Empire which was to accept all races 
and tribes under its beneficent rule they might have been tempted 
to regard that ‘omnium gatherum’ as being a good example of univer- 
sality. But at best this could have been merely an internationalism 
which would only gradually become a reality as more nations were 
conquered and brought under the yoke. But the universal Church 
does not depend upon space or on the arithmetic of numbers for its 
reality. It has always become increasingly universal in this inter- 
national way, but it does not depend on this actual extension of its 
boundaries for its catholicism. It is also universal in time in an 
increasing manner as the centuries go by and it links the ancient past 
and the youthful present in an actuality which is beyond the confines 
of time. Catholicity is not measured by numbers in either of these 
directions, and the fact that it has no boundaries in this way does not 
mean that membership in a Catholic Church will be vague and indis- 
tinct. On the contrary, the universality of the Church rises from the 
permanent and indestructible principle upon which it is built and it is 
for that reason that membership lies within the most clear-cut limits 
and requires the most precise definition. 

The principle of faith is universal as coming from God’s infinite lif 
and truth given to us through God made man. Christ the one and 
only mediator who by his death won the infinite merits of universal 
salvation made a catholic church with twelve apostles and seventy- 
two disciples. He revealed that he was the ‘principium’ and in order 
that these few should be joined with the principle he required very 
definite acts of faith and religion; and he then commissioned them 
to take what was already universal to the whole world—Go teach 

and baptise . . . all nations. Precisely because in him they 
possessed all things, they had in their society something which could 
be accepted by all men. Intended for man it could only be bounded 
by human nature itself; based on the capacity in the depths of men’s 
souls for eternal life, it had thus also a potential universality. 

For these reasons it is of the greatest importance that each indi- 
vidual man shouid be joined to this principle in the way, the unique 
way, determined by Christ himself. It might be estimated that the 
splitting of an atom had the power to drive a thousand factories, 
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but the manner of splitting the atom would have to be infinitesimally 
accurate and the means of conveying the power to the factories 
would have to be worked out so that there was no interruption be- 
tween the source and the industry. To deny the principle of the 
Catholic faith is to do away with it altogether—it ceases to be 
Catholic because it ceases to be the faith. The unbelieving bishop, 
the intercommunion of churches and the denial of marriage laws are 
all direct attacks on the faith which cannot remain Catholic when it 
is turned into an amorphous undifferentiated adherence to a few 
moral urges. Catholicity is therefore clearly defined, simple and direct 
and opposed of its nature to an eclecticism which has no distinct 
boundaries or tenets. 

This fundamental principle of Catholicity of necessity plays an 
essential part in any movement towards reunion. And it explains 
what otherwise might seem the intransigent and even conceited atti- 
tude of the Catholic Church towards other christians. No sacrifice 
of any dogma of the faith can be made without destroying the univer- 
salitv of the Christian religion. To deny one doctrine of the creed 
of the Church destroys the whole living creed for this very reason 
that it attacks the principle which gives rise to Catholicity. To 
anyone who has any sympathy with ‘Rome’ it is clear that she 
cannot compromise on the question of truths of faith, be they the 
great explicit teachings of Christ himself or the subsequent definitions 
of the Church. He will understand, even if he will not agree with, 
the apparent demand for ‘unconditional surrender’ from all Christian 
opponents. And this should be far clearer now that the South India 
Scheme and the other embarrassments have appeared. Compromise 
and the desire to meet other bodies ‘half way’ will lead inevitably to 
the destruction of the whole; to embrace other creeds or ‘variations’ 
of the one creed will result at once in sectarianism and the abandon- 
ment of Catholicism. And if this abandonment is regarded by some 
as desirable it leaves the demarcation between Catholic (by which 
we of course mean ‘Roman Catholic’) and Protestant clearer and 
easier to understand. The division now lies between Catholics, with 
whom should be associated any purely schismatic bodies, and all 
the other Christian Communions which are in fact thoroughly 
Protestant at heart however many sacraments they may admit or 
ceremonies perform. The division is now clearer than ever before, 
and it will result in an even more rigid exterior on the part of the 
Catholic Church. For this Catholicism must be upheld and any ten- 
dency to compromise with the opposed tenets of Protestantism with- 
held. This may seem to hark back in an orgy of atavism to the days 
of the Inquisition. Perhaps this is so; but the Inquisition was in 
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principle a necessary and very praiseworthy institution. The unity, 
the simplicity, the inviolability of truth must be upheld and the 
faith of the Catholic Church preserved. 

There are of course innumerable points of sympathy between 
Catholic and non-Catholic, some of which will be recognised in one 
or two of the articles published in this issue of BLackrriars. But the 
fundamental paradox will always remain and there will be no hope 
of an understanding between the two so long as the Protestant re- 
fuses to understand why the Catholic cannot compromise and why 
he seeins to expect every other religion to surrender everything it 
holds dear. Sympathy on this point should help to clear the air and 
make intelligible Rome’s refusal to accept any modification of any 
doctrine as taught in its purity by herself. The movement towards 
reunion will actually increase if this position is put frankly before 
the non-Catholic. For the Church does in fact ask for ‘unconditional 
surrender’; and that claim is part and parcel of its catholicism. 

THE Eprrer. 


NoTE: BLackFriars has the honour to present the first impressions 
of tw. expert Catholic Canonists on the recent proposal for an Anszli- 
can Canon Law. 
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For in one Spirit were we all baptised into one body—1 Cor. {2, 1: 


Y the very fact of baptism men are incorporated into the one 

Church of Christ. A large number of Christians, it is true, do 

not consider themselves members of the Mother Church. Yet 
all those who were baptised in the name of the triune God outside 
the pale of the Catholie Church belong to her. Everyone wishing to 
baptise and doing so in the prescribed way, baptises validly, and 
anyone may do so in case of emergency. The Council of Trent has 
laid down that whoever denies that baptism, even if administered 
by heretics, in the name of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, 
with the intention of doing what the Church does, is true baptism, 
shall be anathema. Anyone who has been validly baptised is and 
remains a member of the Apostolic Church. A son does not cease 
to be the child of his parents though he grows up far from his home. 
In like manner the character of regeneration and of membership 


1 Translated from Die Eine Kirke of B. Momme Nissen, O.P. (Herder, Switzerland) 
by Irene Marinoff. The reader is also referred to the precise statement on ‘his 
subject by Victor White, O.P., in Brackrrtars, September, 1943. 
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in Christ, bestowed by baptism, is not obliterated, though a man be 
brought up in ignorance of Mother Church, without her instruction, 
and without receiving her other sacraments. 

it has been said that baptism gives grace to live according to the 
precepts of the Gospel. Our separated brethren bear witness to this 
fact, inasmuch as they faithfully adhere to the Apostolic Creed, be- 
lieve in the divinity of Christ, and keep the ten commandments; 
devoutly pray the Our Father, and in simplicity of heart make the 
teaching of Scripture the foundation of their lives. 

| N.B., in simplicity, for our modern critical intelligentsia has 
interpreted the holy Bible in so many diverse ways that the reading 
of it has lost its power to give grace. | 

‘The seed of the divine word only bears good fruit in the hearts of 
those who fix their eyes upon God alone and simply and reverently 
believe in the Bible, content to leave those things unexplained which 
pavnsoyes 07 vA JOYyyO OU SI oTBYT, ‘puRysopUN OF eTGeuN ore AdYy 
the lonely Bible student from the serious dangers of presumptuous 
interpretation, to illumine his ‘aind, and to foster his spiritual 
growth. The daily reading of holy Scripture will prove a source of 
grace to those who follow this rule, and the beginning of a real 
imitation of Christ. Though mixed with vague and erroneous opinions, 
the integrity of Bible Christians deserves respect. 

Ihe grace of baptism, safeguarded by the spirit of holy Scripture, 
urges them to perform acts of pure love. For about a hundred years, 
chiefly in the North West of Europe, our Protestant brethren have 
vied with Catholics in works of charity. Wherever the pathetic cry 
oi human suffering is heard, their forces appear in the name and 
spirit of Christ; they come to the aid of waifs and strays, idiots, 
cripples, the blind, the deaf and dumb, convicts, the starving, the 
sick, and sufferers of all kinds. In humility and devotion heroic works 
of charity are performed, especially by women pioneers, drawn from 
all classes in society, united in charitable associations or religious 
communities. 

Certainly the Protestant bodies are in error with regard to questions 
of faith, but their unstinted zeal and indefatigable efforts in the ser- 
vice of the homeless, the drunkard, the prostitute, and all who are on 
the verge of despair, may well put to shame many a churchgoing 
Christian. This active spirit of charity, which does not shrink from 
the greatest sacrifice, proves beyond doubt that men who are inspired 
by Christ outside the pale of the Catholic Church, in spite of erroneous 
tenets, can yet show great Christian mercy and charity. 

Bad Catholics are a disgrace to the Church, while she is honoured 
by the charitable deeds of good Christians outside the pale. This is 
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what Pope Pius X meant when he said during a private audience in 
1910: ‘I prefer a good Protestant to a bad Catholic’. We should deny 
the divine power of Christ if we were to deny the good that our 
separated brethren, who follow the spirit of the Redeemer, show in 
their lives and prove by their works. For this is their heritage from 
the much misjudged Catholic Church, which gave to the world its 
whole Christian patrimony. ; 

Why do not those who share the life of the Mother Church through 
baptism, the study of the Scriptures, and christian works of charity 
joyfully acknowledge their membership? We all know the reason: 
that fatal schism which divided Christendom 400 years ago. . . . In 
the sixteenth century the Teutonic peoples north of the Alps were 
faced by a Roman heirarchy, some of whose members were very evil 
and appeared to be even more so. The Church, on the other hand, 
could only see priests, who had been consecrated to her service, break- 
ing away from her in passionate revolt, autocratically altering her 
teaching and attracting vast crowds in the Northern countries. It 
stands to reason that the Church had to fight them and their claims. 

Today the tide has turned: the Church is setting the world a mag- 
nificent example in all things that pertain to her. Though the mem- 
bers of the priesthood are not all perfect, yet most of them prove 
themselves worthy of their exalted office. As regards our goodwilled 
separated brethren, their opposition to Rome has considerably de- 
creased, or even totally disappeared, giving place to a frank recogni- 
tion of our common christian principles. In our day many Protestants, 
and those not the least devout either, hardly know in detail what the 
Reformers taught, and how they justified their separation from 
Rome. . 

We can best appreciate the present situation sub specie aeternitatis 
by resolutely turning our eyes from the past to the present, from the 
accounts of historians to the vital lessons of our modern age itself. . . . 
May God give humility and charity to our judgments. By considering 
these things in the spirit of the Church of Christ, we shai! easily reach 
far more peaceful and hopeful conclusions than those of former cen- 
turies. 

Any personal view of a revolutionary change will necessarily be a 
limited one. Yet I feel justified in offering this one, as it is based on 
the experience of a lifetime, and is only meant to serve mutual under- 
standing and concord. As I grew up in a purely Protestant district, 
and lived as an artist mainly among Protestants, I have kept many 
of my old friends. Not one of these resented my reception into the 
Catholic Church. The fact even brought me into closer touch with 
some. Thus I am familiar with the religious problems and activities 
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of our separated brethren since 1570. Here I am referring almost 
exclusively to those who are Bible Christians and ardent followers of 
our Lord. In ministers and laymen alike | can see a form of ‘Con- 
fessional’ Christianity growing, built on the Apostolic Creed and a 
simple faith in holy Scripture. These Christians hardly ever think of 
distant Rome, of Luther, Melanchthon, or Calvin. Their only concern 
is to try to come nearer to God and to do his will, through prayer, a 
righteous life, and obedience to the law of charity. 

In my early days I met this ‘evangelical’ way of life among the 
peasants of my Frisian home; later on among the devout Hamburg 
patricians, among the squirearchy cf the northern estates, and in 
many a middle-class home. It seems to me that this religious attitude 
as it is everywhere practised by pious lay people, living in simplicity 
by their baptismal grace, has lately had a growing influence on the 
Protestant clergv. Most of these have shown a more solid faith in 
these last decades, and have recently dissociated themselves from 
both modernist «nd anti-Romanist views. 

With glad surprise I noticed how staunchly the Northerners, from 
Norwegians to Low Germans, proved their loyalty during many 
frontal attacks upon Christianity. Storm and stress have strengthened 
the Christian faith, which had been wavering in many places. The 
distress caused by wars and famine have inspired new zeal in works 
of charity. The common danger threatening all Christians, the neces- 
sity of defending the Faith against irreligion, the realisation that 
today the whole is at stake, have united believers of every denomina- 
tion. Great historic events, experienced in common, tend to overcome 
differences arising from past history. The lessons of the present day 
have taught many separated members to recognise the Pope and his 
Bishops in the North as comrades in arms and even as leaders in the 
struggle for Christ. Christ is preached and confessed anew. It is again 
realised that God does not only require penitence and resignation, but 
also voluntary mortification on the part of Christians. 

Whether I met them on the shores of the German ocean or in 
Switzerland, in the truly devout among our separated brethren I was 
struck by their anima naturaliter Christiana. By their moral lives I 
ain reminded of the early christian communities, of the very dawn of 
primitive Christianity. It hardly oceurs to me that these are men 
whose ancestors broke away from Rome. On the contrary, I see a 
form of imperfect Christianity. imperfect through no fault of its own, 
originating in a sincere goodwill. It is imperfect because, without 
realising it, these christians lack the fulness of the Faith and the 
gifts of grace bestowed by sacramental communion with Christ. ‘We 
Catholics believe tnore than they do’. 
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If, as a former Lutheran, L look into the catholic catechism. I 


realise that the protestant catechism agrees with a considerable 
number of our religious and moral dogmas. But what protestants lack 
is our lucid doctrine of the visible Church with her teachers, priests 
and pastors; the doctrine of the means of grace, especially of the 
seven sacraments, is also wanting. Whoever turns without prejudice 
from the orthodox protestant position to the deetrine of the Catholic 
Church need only complete his christian knowledge, though advan- 
cing, it is true, considerably beyond his present tenets. 

Some sincere protestants seem to resembie the disciples in their 
relation to Jesus when he was walking in Palestine. ‘hey followed 
him devotedly, though they only recognised the Redeemer imper- 
fectly. Still a prey to the tumult of personal thoughts and emotions, 
they only dimly realised his Godhead. What a change came over these 
same Apostles after the descent of the Holy Ghost! Then the seeking 
and wavering followers of an itinerant preacher, as we still see them 
in the disciples of Emmaus, became a tirmly united band of fighters 
for God, acting as one man under the inspiration of the Holy Spirit. 
They could only do so because of their adherence to the Faith taught 
by Christ and their complete submission to St Peter and to Rome 
This was the foundation they built on. I visualise a similar develop- 
ment in store for our separated brethren. 

Our Father in heaven, with the words of thy beloved Son we 
beseech thee ‘That they all may be one, as thou, Father in me, and 
I in thee; that they also may be one in us; that the world may believe 
that thou hast sent me’. (St John 17, 21.) 

Though sincere protestants may loyally adhere to their faith in God 
and in Christ, yet I have often noticed that they ieel something is 
lacking in their relation to God. Of late they have repeatedly revealed 
the insufficiency of their religion by making salutary efforts to spiri- 
tualise their faith and unite with other christians. In the past new 
groups and sects were continually forming, especially across the 
ocean; recently a hopeful, sometimes even passionate striving for 
union has been apparent. Desirous of choosing the path which leads 
from isolation to union, from imminent anarchy to an all-embracing 
ecclesiastical order, the Oecumenical conferences prove to us how 
deeply they realise the tasks common to all who call themselves 
Christians. 

When considering this tremendous undertaking, I see two dangers 
threatening protestants. The first is that of stopping halfway; the 
other of pursuing a wrong aim. Those who believe they can attain the 
desired unity merely by agreement of the Church leaders and their 
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followers, from the christian Kast to the American West, stop half- 
way. For they cannot give themselves what they do not possess, 1.e., 
unity of Faith. . . . This can only be obtained from the source, which 
has guarded it in its integrity. It is only by re-establishing the lost 
connection with the Apostolic Succession that all christians can be 
cathered into one fold. Protestants can only find real unity by joining 
the flock that has remained faithful. If anyone has been led astray 
(through no fault of his own) as our separated brethren were through 
the fundamental errors of the founders of their religion, he must first 
of all come back to the point at which the wrong turning was taken. 

\ mistaken aim is pursued by those who believe that the ‘United 
Church’ of their desire will only be realised in the future. They 
wrongly consider the form and essence of the Church as a matter of 
individual judgment, of mutual agreement between the faithful. As 
though the Church were an institution which is developed gradually 
through the union of different creeds, and could be determined by a 
settlement between the parties concerned. They entirely misunder- 
stand the tact that the Church has been established in unequivocal 
terms once and for all by the mission of Christ. This one Church com- 
prises the beginning, middle and end of Christianity upon earth. 

Many of our separated brethren have discovered the real remedy 
against the temptation of evading the true Church by relegating it 
to the future—a mere castle in the air. This remedy consists in the 
honest, reverent and thorough examination of the essence of the 
Church, as it has been confronting the world for nearly two thousand 
vears. I have been frequently struck by the appreciation of the Catho- 
lic Church which results from the study enjoined on the protestant 
by his own tenets. I have met with scholars whose serious studies 
led them to realise the greatness of the Papacy who, when they were 
srossly misrepresented, confirmed the reliability of Catholic his- 
torians, both of early Christianity, of St Peter’s stay in Rome, and 
f many other details of catholic history. 

Some were engrossed in the study of the unparalleled riches of 
medieval culture, its mysticism, its treasures of architecture and 
sculpture, and in recent times even of Catholic philosophy, above all, 
ot St Thomas Aquinas. I have been told that protestant theologians 
study the Breviary of the catholic priest and take a special interest 
in Catholic liturgy; that they visit convents in large parties where the 
Day Hours of the Church are celebrated. Many protestants are im- 
pressed by the ceremonies of Holy Week or of Easter at St Peter’s, 

in other cathedrals. Thousands will enter our catholic churches, 
when they are travelling abroad, to taste of the peace of God. Thou- 
sands go for holidays to the Catholic countryside and meet its devout 
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inhabitants, thus learning to appreciate the Catholic mind, every- 
where partaking of the riches of the Church. 

A teacher from Heligoland remembered as the most beautiful inci- 
dent of her journey along the Rhine the choral singing of the monks 
at Maria Laach. At Fribourg in Switzerland, a lady from Northern 
Europe was deeply impressed by the daily Mass and communion. 
Others who had travelled in Franconia came home transformed in 
spirit. Those who have found access to the spiritual treasury of the 
Church by way of art and Church music are too many to be num- 
bered. These are only a few examples to illustrate in how many 
different ways protestants have recently been inspired by the crown 
jewels of Mother Church. It is a criterion of truth that in its essential! 
fertility it should radiate in manifold directions. As God is known by 
the fullness of nature, so is the true Church by the abundant treasures 
of her culture. Yet it is true there is still a long way to go till the 
essence of the Church, which is spiritual, is realised. Where there is 
a question of those values of the Church which are unfamiliar or even 
opposed to the protestant’s way of thinking and confront his con- 
science with a decision, I have often noticed that many will shrink 
back with marked reserve, while others are impelled to deepe: 
thought, and again others feel an unmistakable attraction. Not a few 
are struck by the sight of the confessional in every Catholic Church 
which opens a healing spring for impurity and sin; others are im- 
pressed by the fact of the constant personal guidance of souls per- 
formed by the priests. Men who suffer from the manifold divisions of 
protestantism are stirred by the undisturbed unity of Faith in the 
Church; it warms their hearts to think that in this way the ‘Com- 
munion of Saints’ is realised on earth, and anticipated in spirit beyond 
Purgatory, even in Paradise. 

Those who continue to ponder these things in their hearts will 
perceive that all attractive paraphernalia of the Church are only a 
dim reflection of the divine virtues fostered within her. Then it may 
occur to some: our protestant faith is divided and stunted, our hope 
lacks both roots and wings, our love, the supreme fervour! . . . This 
is inevitable. The separated members cannot draw the firm lines 
beginning from God and ending with God. 

(To be continued) 
Bexepicr \lomME Nissey, O.P 
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BY WHAT AUTHORITY? 


N May 1939 the Lower House of the Convocation of Canterbury 
humbly requested His Grace the President (in conjunction with 
the President of the Convocation of York) to appoint a Commis- 
sion to consider the whole question of the revision and codification 
oi the Canon Law. Later on in the summer of 1989 the Commission 
was appointed under the title “‘Canon Law Commission’’ by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury (Dr Lang) in conjunction with the Arch- 
bishop of York (Dr Temple) with the following terms of reference: 
A—To consider and report on the questions: 

1) What is the present status of Canon Law in England (a) as 
regards canons in force before the Reformation; (b) as regards 
canons made and promulgated since the Reformation; and 
(2) What method should be followed to determine which canons 
we to be regarded as obsolete and to provide the Church with a 
body of canons certainly operative and apart from which none 

ould be operative or reasonably regarded as operative. 

B—tlo prepare, if after such consideration this seems expedient, 

revised body of canons based on the conclusions reached under 

above, for submission to Convocation. 

In order to make its conclusions intelligible to the ordinary reader 

the Commission has written much of its report in the form of a 
short history of Canon Law, dealing with its origins and the part 
which it has played in the life of the Church of England. The report 
is divided into seven chapters. Chapter | deals with the place of law 
in the Christian Church. Chapters II-V are a history of Canon Law 
in its relation particularly to the Church of England. In Chapters 
[V and V, which deal with the history of Canon Law in the Church 
of England since the Reformation, the Commission gives its answer to 
Question 1 in Section A of the terms of reference. Chapter VI repre- 
sents the Commission's answer to Question 2 in Section A, and 
Chapter VII describes in some detail the revised body of canons 
which the Commission has prepared for submission to the Convoca- 
tions under Section B of the terms of reference. There follows the 
revised code or body of canons.’! 

‘\Vhat is the present status of Canon Law in England (a) as regards 
canons in force before the Reformation?’ 

The Commission has found itself obliged, in the face of his- 
torical and legal evidence to the contrary, to abandon the theory of 
Stubbs (clung to more recently by some few others), in favour of 


1T) 


» Canon Law of the Church of England, Introduction. (8.V.C.IN., 15s.) 
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Maitland’s position, followed by many others such as Holdsworth 
and the late Professor Z. N. Brooke, who concludes with the state- 
ment: ‘The English Church recognized the same law as the rest of 
the Church; it possessed and used the same collections of Church 
law that were employed in the rest of the Church. There is no shred 
of evidence to show that the English Church in the eleventh «nd 
twelfth centuries was governed by laws selected by itself’.2 

The English canonist Lyndwood has in recent years come into his 
own among students of history and of legal institutions. But the 
Canon Law Commission must have found his gloss somewhat irk- 
some for its purposes, and has been constrained to manoeuvre itself 
into another position in order to maintain its theory of continuity 
between the pre-Reformation and the post-Reformation Canon Law. 
How this is done may appear in the sequel. It goes without saying 
that the Commission loyally supports the Reformation, but is not 
so willing to take the consequences. The result is that the Commis- 
sion has been obliged to go into contortions, with a genius that only 
the Church of England can display. 

Henry VIIL also acknowledged the value of Lyndwood when in 
1534 he saw to the first translation, but he made sure that it was 
carefully purged of the gloss. This was part of the king’s preparations 
for substituting the royal for papal supremacy, which has been so 
carefully conserved by the Commission in Canon X: ‘We acknow- 
ledge that the King’s Most Excellent Majesty, acting according to 
the laws of the realm, is the highest power under God in this king- 
dom, and has supreme authority over all persons in all causes, as 
well ecclesiastical as civil’. 

It may here be well to recall the noteworthy words of the late 
Professor Holdsworth: ‘The Tudor settlement of the relations of 
Church and State was a characteristically skilful instance of the 
Tudor genius for creating a modern institution with a medieval form. 
But, in order to create the illusion that the new Anglican Church 
was indeed the same institution as the medievai Church, it was 
necessary to prove the historical continuity of these two very dil- 
ferent institutions; and obviously this could only be done by an his- 
torical argument. When this argument had been put forward in a 
statutory form it became a good statutory root of title for the con- 
tinuity and catholicity of this essentially modern institution. But a 
merely statutory title gave an obvious handle to its opponents, and 
could hardly be expected to satisfy its supporters. It is not therefore 
surprising that lawyers, theologians and ecclesiastical historians soon 


2 The English Church and the Papacy, p. 113. 
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BY WHAT AUTHORITY? 15 
began, from their different points of view, to amplify and illustrate 
this basis of historic truth. Two great professions thus have had and 
still have a direct professional interest in maintaining this thesis. 
The lawyers are tied to it by their statutes and cases; the ecclesias- 
tics by their tradition and the authoritative declarations of their 
Church’ .3 

‘This statement shows sufficiently why the major part of this report 
takes the torm of a short history of Canon Law. In order to show 
that the Church of England is indeed the same institution as the 
medieval Church, it has become necessary to prove the historical 
coutinuity of the Canon Law which is to rule her. This cannot be 
done merely by showing relatively few instances where institutions of 
the pre-Reformation canons have been carried over into the new 
dispensation. The reader is not easily made aware that the inade- 
quacy of such elements of Canon Law as have remained in the 
Church of England is due to the fact that whole masses of the Law 
have been discarded and not replaced by any other. 

In answer to the question regarding the status of canons in force 
before the Reformation the Commission replies with a nice distine- 
tion. If the statute merely re-enacts the old law, the effect is to 
give added temporal authority and sanction to the Canon Law. In 
this case the Canon Law is in the happy state of binding in con- 
science as both canon and statutory law. This would appear to be an 
entirely new conception. 

When, however, the Canon Law is substantially modified or nega- 
tived by a statute, the immediate effect is to create two different 
laws on the same subject. If the statute is accepted and acted upon 
by ecclesiastical authorities a contrary custom ‘s established which 
overthrows the old Canon Law. It may be mentioned in passing 
that nobody knows who are the ‘ecclesiastical authorities’. And the 
notion that a custom can be induced in a matter which is already 
binding by law is an utterly false conception of custom. It is of the 
very essence of custom to be a lex non scripta. Moreover the conclu- 
sion is based on a false conception that canons are only laws of the 
realm ‘if people have taken them at their free liberty, by their own 
consent to be used among them, and have bound themselves by long 
use and custom to their observance’ (p. 46).4 

Such parts of Canon Law which have not been touched by sub- 
sequent legislation are either still fully operative, or have fallen into 


3A History of English Law. W. S. Holdsworth, vol. 1, p. 591. 


& The theory at one time held by a few, is both authoritatively condemned and 
scientifically unsound. 
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desuetude, as when the law still exists ‘though it may have been 
suffered to sleep’.° 

As regards the binding force of canons made and promulgated 
since the Reformation, that is a matter of more purely domestic 
interest to the Church of England alone, displaying no longer even 
any apparent continuity with the papal ius commune. 

This historical summary in the report of the pre-Reformation 
Canon Law is mainly good, though free from much originality. The 
chief writings that have been drawn on appear to be those of 
Maitland, Fournier and Le Bras, and Z. N. Brooke. But on the whole 
the works of recent Catholic canonists do not appear to have been 
consulted, non-Catholics being given the preference. The whole book, 
biased as it is, and heavily coatec with erudition, presents itselt as 
a plausible piece of special-pleading on the well-worn Protestant 
lines. But in so many words it is admitted that the fettering of the 
Church by the State and the substitution of the Archbishop and the 
King for the Pope, creates an unfortunate situation from which the 
Church of England cannot extricate herself by any formulation of 
her own Canon Law. The effort to maintain a continuity between 
past and present only tends to reveal more clearly the anomalies 
and the inconsistencies that are inherent in the Reformation 
settlement. 

The effort to show continuity of legislation is lamentably unsuc- 
cessful. There can be no continuity where the main body of the tus 
commune as well as synodal law of the Church has been rejected 
along with the doctrines upon which it is based. Moreover the great 
bulk of the law of the Church of England is post-Reformation in 
origin. When there is no continuity in Orders, doctrine, or jurisdic- 
tion, it is futile to look for any continuity in legislation. The shattered 
fragments that remain of what was once an organic system of Canon 
Law are no more than a hang-over. Indeed the whole theory of the 
law, from start to finish, is changed, and its centre of gravity <islo- 
cated, becoming devoid of authority and aim. 

Canon VIII tells us, as it were out of its own mouth, what the 
Canon Law of the Church of England is. In actual fact it is not 
Canon Law any longer, but a branch of civil law dealing with 
ecclesiastical matters. The parallelisms which have been suffered to 
survive are but borrowings from a system of law alien both in texture 
and spirit. This is not entirely remarkable, since the Church of 
England is a state department, and its bishops and clergy govern- 
ment officials drawing their revenues from the state. 


5 Quoted from Sir Hebert Jenner-Fust, p. 68. 
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The annotations in the margins of the Canons are a subtle piece 
of work in support of the claim to continuity. Frequently they are 
singularly inappropriate. Oftentimes the matter that is legislated for 
by the new Canon is so radically different from what was contem- 
plated in the original source, that only a stretch of the imagination 
can detect any affinity between them. The inappropriateness of 
these annotations is instanced in Canon LV, section 3, which lays 
lown: ‘No person shall be admitted into Holy Orders who has re- 
married according to the secular law but who has a former wife 
still living; or who is married according to that law to a person who 
has previously been married to a husband who is still alive’. The 
reference is to Gratian D.XXXIV, c.8, which says, ‘A man who has 
been married and has relations with another woman shall not be 
admitted to the clerical state’. Apart from the fact that Gratian knew 
of no remarriage according to the secular law, he explains that the 
reason behind the law is that such a one would experience special 
difficulty in observing celibacy. An argument which carries no 
weight where a married clergy and episcopate are the rule. 

The Canon Law Commission has come to the conclusion that ‘it 
is quite out of the question to include in a complete code of canons 
all the Common Law and Statute Law affecting the Church’ (p. 81). 
An outsider finds it difficult to sympathize or agree with all the 
reasons given for this conclusion. One would have thought that it 
would have been possible to produce something less straggly and 
more logical in arrangement than the 134 Constitutions and Canons 
Ecclesiastical here presented. A more liberal use of rubrics of a 
comprehensive character would have helped to classify the mass of 
canons. It would not have been unreasonable to have granted some 
enlargement of dispensing powers, which are at present very limited, 
and the absence of which leaves the law in an inflexible and rigid 
state. Some guiding rules on the computation of time would elimin- 
ate the possibility of misinterpretations and even litigation. And 
whilst the existence of religious communities of men and women is 
recognised, there is no proper legislation to determine their status, 
which tends to leave them in an anomalous and unjust position. 

Obviously the Commission was confronted with the thankless and 
impossible task of sorting out the mixed medley of secular and 
ecclesiastical laws which had become inextricably intertwined. It 
must not be forgotten that the new order which Henry VIII in- 
augurated, and which persists until our own day, involved not only 
anew law but a theory about the old law.6 Henry not only abolished 


6 F. W. Maitland, Roman Canon Law in the Church of England, p. 1. 
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papal authority and made the king the supreme head of the Church 
but prohibited the academic study of Canon Law, and closed the 
Canon Law schools. Accordingly the libraries in the kingdom were 
wrecked by being purged ‘oft all superstitious books’. As Maitland has 
remarked, the significance of the change is sometimes overlooked, as 
it is very largely by the Canon Law Commission. 

In 1604 canons were published which had received the sanction 
of Convocation and the king, though they were never confirmed by 
Parliament. These were state-made laws. It is these which have 
formed the basis for the drafting of the new canons. But the Com- 
mission considers that ‘it would be premature and unwise to ask 
for the abrogation of all pre-Reformation law not included in the 
proposed new canons, for later experience might show that we had 
inadvertently jettisoned canons which are still of value along with 
many which are admittedly obsolete’. The uncertainty regarding 
lawful authority and the meaning and origin of jurisdiction can only 
result in conflict and compromise. 

AMBROSE FARRELL, O.P 








CANON LAW IN THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


HE newspapers, some months ago, announced and commented 

on the proposal to revise the canon law of the Church of Eng- 

land, and a handsome volume was produced by the Commission 
appointed in 1939 by the Archbishops of Canterbury and York. It was 
published by the 8.P.C.K. in 1947, and contains, together with a 
number of very scholarly introductory articles, the draft of a proposed 
scheme of ‘The constitutions and canons ecclesiastical of the Church 
of England, 194—, with annotations’. 

This publication is of the greatest interest, not only to members of 
the Church of England, but to all students of canon law, who cannot 
but welcome the perfecting of ecclesiastical discipline, wherever it 
may be, and the reading of these proposed canons will most certainly 
evoke in every canonist’s breast sentiments of sincere admiration, 
of puzzled wonder, or of charitable disapproval, as the case may be. 
‘'herefore, it should cause no offence if, in a review like BLackFriars, 
we take the liberty of putting on paper some observations which it 
has occurred to us to make when running through this interesting 
document. This we do in no spirit of carping criticism, but with the 
sincere desire of contributing something objective, and possibly cov- 
structive, to this important undertaking. 
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Starting with Can. I, we would venture to say that the very expres- 
sion ‘Church of England’ is not strictly canonical. Though the appel- 
lation Ecclesia anglicana has a respectable history, it would be more 
correct to speak of ‘the Churches of England’ or ‘in England’—the 
Churches, i.e., of Canterbury and York, of Lincoln and Winchester, 
and even of Chipping Norton and of Little Munden.The words, ‘estab- 
lished according to the laws of this realm’ convey the notion that the 
Church in this country owes its origin to civil legislation, rather than 
to the will of Christ and to the activities of the Aposties and of their 
successors. ‘The canon goes on to constitute and ordain that no mem- 
ber of the Church of England shall be at liberty to maintain or hold 
that he does not belong to the true and apostolical Church of Christ. 
But surely anyone who did so would cease to be a member of the 
Church of England. 

Can. VIII declares that the general canon law of the Church, which 
was in force in England in 1533, is still in force, except insofar as it 
has been abrogated or modified. And so it comes about that many 
ancient ecclesiastical laws which have disappeared from the juris- 
prudence of the Latin Church are still in vigour in the Church of 
England. 

While admiring the sentiments expressed in the first part of Can. 
XI, which regrets separations and schisms among Christians and 
irges members of the Church of England to seek in penitence and 
brotherly charity te heal such divisions, one cannot but be surprised 
by the proposal that bishops may authorise ministers of noncon- 
formist denominations to preach and to officiate at Church of England 
services. Since the differences which separate these bodies from the 
Church of England are doctrinal ones, both sides cannot be right, and 
such authorisation amounts to putting truth and error on the same 
footing. 

Can. XIV introduces a new distinction between what it calls ‘Prin- 
‘ipal feasts’, which number six over and above Sundays, and ‘Other 
feast Days —commonly called Red-letter days—which are nineteen 
in number. On the former days all members of the Church of England 
‘shall attend Divine Service’, while on the latter they ‘ought to endea- 
vour themselves so to do’. Only on Sundays shall they ‘refrain from all 
unnecessary labour and business’, which latter may include intellec- 
tual work. Our ecclesiastical precept forbids only servile work. Atten- 
dance at divine worship is also prescribed on Good Friday and recom- 
mended on the forty days of Lent, particularly Ash Wednesday and 
the davs of Holy Week. The other vigils, fasts, and days of abstinence 
ordered by the Prayer-book are referred to, but nothing is said as to 
how thev are to be observed. 
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Can. XVII would seem to prescribe a scarf or stole, even tor thi 
Epistoler at the Holy Communion. The alternative of an alb ‘with the 
customary vestments’ is strangely imprecise. A cope may be worn at 
baptisms, marriages and ‘other appropriate times’, but what are these 
latter? Nothing is said of confirmation or of ordinations. All persons 
present are to kneel when the prayers are read at Divine Service, 
according to Can. XVII, but ancient discipline prescribes this only 
in penitential seasons; at other times, especially during Paschaltide 
Christians stand to pray. The much-debated question as to whether 
one should stand or sit for the psalms is passed over in silence by this 
canon. 

Can. XIX prescribes the due celebration in cathedrals of the morn- 
ing and evening offices, and there is no question of the whole of the 
day's liturgy being recited in one sitting, as is, alas! the custom in 
several continental cathedrals, where compline is said at 10 a.m 
But the concession merely to say these offices is regrettable. The 
ancient tradition of both East and West is that publie worship should 
be sung. ‘Qui cantat, bis orat’. Low mumbling in a conversational 
voice is not worthy of cathedral worship. It is not necessary that 
elaborate music should always be performed. A few persons of good 
will could generally manage to sing the psalms and canticles to simpk 
tones. At one time even the scripture lessons were sung. (ef. rubrie it 
first Prayer-book of Edward VI.) 

Very edifying is the prescription (repeated from the Prayer-book 
that the minister, or ministers, of a parish shall resort morning and 
evening to the church, at the tolling of the bell, to say or sing the 
common prayers. This was done by the saintly George Herbert, Joli 
Keble, and many others. It is a common practice in orthodox Easten 
churches, and recent news from France relates that some zealous 
parish priests there have revived a custom, which was prescribed by 
the medieval Pontificale romanum. 

Can. XXI is strangely worded, for it says that no one (before he b 
ordained) shall presume to consecrate the holy Eucharist, thus con- 
veying the idea that such consecration would not be invalid, but 
merely illicit. 

According to Can. XXV those are excluded from Holy Communio1 
who have ‘maliciously or openly contended with their neighbours’, but 
who is to ascertain and judge their guilt in these circumstances? 

Children ‘of a meet age’ are to be confirmed according to Can 


XXXV, but what is this ‘meet age’? The same canon allows the 


person to be confirmed to change his Christian name, but the Prayer 
book rite does not provide for any mention of the names of those con 
firmed. Moreover; such a change does not conform to ancient practice 
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Can. XXXVI recapitulates the Prayer-book doctrine on matri- 
mony, omitting, however, the second cause for which it was ordained, 
viz., ‘for a remedy against sin’. Then we have the much-discussed 
paragraph empowering the bishop, if satisfied that there were good 
grounds upon which a marriage dissolved by secular law could have 
been declared null and void, to allow (no doubt by a decree which 
would be made as public as possible) the re-marriage of the parties. 
But nowhere in these Canons are we told what grounds the Church 
would consider sufficient in such cases. Can. XXXVIII only enum- 
erates ‘certain’ impediments, but the list can hardly be considered 
exhaustive. Are marriages between baptised and unbaptised persons 
invalid or merely illicit? The minister is merely told to refer the 
matter to the bishop, but we are not told if the bishop can dispense 
from the impediment or not. What about religious vows, which are 
certainly not considered a diriment impediment by English law? 
What about impotence, rape and crime? Could the Church institute 
a trial to examine these impediments if the civil court has not pro- 
nounced on them? 

Can. XLII does not make it clear if marriages must always be cele- 
brated by the minister of the parish himself, or if he can delegate one 
of his curates, or even a stranger, to do so. 

Registry Office marriages are evidently considered as being valid 
for members of the Church of England, and consequently a real 
sacrament. Surely then the Divine Service suggested by Can. XLII, 
which has merely the character of a nuptial blessing, should be 
officially provided and the ‘appropriate modifications’ not left to the 
discretion of the minister. 

It would seem that both the rite for the solemnization of matrimony 
and that for the burial of the dead may be used for non-members of 
the Church of England, provided they are validly baptised. This is 
not unreasonable in the case of those who were born and brought up 
in non-conformism, but what is the position of those who have left the 
Church of England to join another denomination? Are they ex-com- 
municate, or can they be admitted to these rites, and even to Holy 
Communion, without any form of reconciliation? 

The delay of seven days, allowed by Can. XLVIII for the registra- 
tion of baptisms, seems somewhat too indulgent. being given the 
weakness of memories at the present day. That a person’s confirma- 
tion should be registered in his own parish church is eminently desir- 
able, but it would be well to register it also in the church where the 
ceremony takes place. 

Can. XLIX,. which forbids the recitation of the common prayers 
elsewhere than in a conseerated building, is in contradiction with Can. 
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LXXXI, which orders all clerics to say daily morning and evening 
prayer, either privately or openly. If a cleric may say them privately, 
why may not a group of clerics and others say them together without 
necessarily resorting to a consecrated building? 

Can. LII does not say that a Metropolitan owes due obedience to 
the Primate. Who, then, is to settle dispute between the two Arch- 
bishops, who are both of them styled Primates? 

Can. LVI, as is indeed the practice of some of our own seminaries, 
seems to imply that a man may petition his bishop for ordination, but 
surely it is the bishop who should call a subject, whom he considers 
fitted and called by God, to come and serve the Church in the sacred 
ministry. One becomes a priest, not for one’s own satisfaction or 
sanctification, but for the public service of the community. 

The ‘urgent or weighty’ causes which, according to Can. LXV, 
would clearly authorise any Priest to hear a confession anywhere, 
should be defined clearly and not left to the subjective appreciation 
of individuals. 

The declaration of the doctrinal orthodoxy of the Book of Common 
Prayer, required by Can. LIX of those holding office in the Church, 
is more than is required of us in respect of our liturgical books. 

The licence granted by canons LXXIV and LXXIX for suffragan 
bishops and archdeacons to hold two benefices with cure, maintains 
one of the oldest abuses of ecclesiastical economics. 

The first and foremost duty of cathedral canons is, not to preach 
the Word of God, as implied by Can. LXXV, par. 3, but to carry out 
Divine Service worthily, as prescribed by par. 4. 

It is a contradiction in terms to say that an Archdeacon must be a 
priest, as does Can. LXXVI, just as it is illogical to say that a car- 
dinal deacon must be a priest, as does Can. 232, p.l., C.J.C. 

Can. LXXXI requires all clerics at least to be present at Holy 
Communion on Sundays, but Can. XXII requires cathedral clergy to 
reccive the Communion. 

Canons LXXXIV-V-V1 deal with deaconesses, but they do not say 
to whom they are responsible, with what funds they are to be main- 
tained, where they are to live, how they are to dress, if they may be 
married or not. 

Lay readers are admitted, according to Can. XCIIT, by the delivery 
of the New Testament, but apparently without any ‘form’. 

Stone altars are at last authorised by Can. XCVII, but there is no 
question of their consecration. Wooden altars are often used in the 
byzantine rite, but at least a consecrated antimension, or corporal, 
must be placed on them. The prescription to use an altar frontal is 
more generally observed in Anglican churches than it is in ours. 
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an. CVIII most praiseworthily orders churchwardens ‘not to suffer 
any person to stand idle, or walk or talk either in the church, church 
porch or churchyard, during the time of Divine Service, but shall 
cause them to come in or depart’. 

But a regrettable confession of weakness is contained in Can. 
CXII, which rather fulsomely authorises churchmen, who feel ag- 
grieved by their treatment in ecclesiastical courts, to appeal to His 
Majesty’s High Court of Justice; while Can. CXIII most astonish- 
ingly allows an archbishop to be tried and judged by his own subjects, 
and inferiors. 

Finally we must mention two subjects which are hardly referred to 
in these proposed canons, but which are of the greatest importance. 
One is the education of the clergy in theological colleges or elsewhere, 
and the other is the religious life, which re-appeared in the Church 
of England in the middle of the last century and which has since 
developed very considerably. It is strange, too, that the much-dis- 
puted question of the reservation of the holy Eucharist for the sick 
is nowhere mentioned in this draft. There is no reference to altar 
lights, though these are prescribed by the Injunctions of Edward VI. 
Incense is nowhere mentioned in these canons, but neither is it in 
the Codex Juris Canonici! One would have expected some regulations 
with regard to processions, which are now a familiar feature of Angli- 
can worship, but nothing is here said of them. Neither is there any 
legislation on sacred images. Most surprising of all is the absence of 
any reference to the election of bishops, though this is referred to in 
an introductory article. 

Of course, it may be urged, as it is stated in chapter VI of The 
Report, that it is not intended to put forward a complete code of 
canon law, but even so it cannot be denied that these subjects call for 
some sort of legislation. On the other hand, if the new canons are to 
specialise in certain matters only, we should expect from them much 
greater precision and attention to detail. 

RONALD PILKINGTON 
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HISTORY AND THE CATHOLIC STUDENT 
HERE are few places in England where it is so easy to lose 
events as it is in Oxford; and there are few times in Oxiord 
when it is so easy for events to be washed over by the term as 
in summer, when the river and the parks claim all who have 

uot already been absorbed into political meetings or into polite 
afternoon tea with the man one knew in Colombo and whom one 
expected—even, possibly, hoped—never to see again. Yet there is 
one event, in particular, which it would be well to rescue from the 
spate of term's activities, for in it were embodied many of the vir- 
tues which our own age has neglected, the virtues of stabilitas, of 
patience and of the unhurried building for a time beyond the span 
of our own individual lives. We refer to three farewell lectures de- 
livered by the Regius Professor of Modern History, Powicke, in 
which he dealt with the movements in the Oxford history school 
over the fifty years of his association with it. 

There was much in the lectures of direct and immediate interest 
to the Catholic student—even to those who did not sit on the south 
side of Balliol hall, and were thus unuble to let their gaze wander 
occasionally to where the late afternoon sun lit up the portrait of 
Manning, giving a radiance to the ascetic countenance oi the Car- 
dinal, whose benediction, it is not entirely fanciful to suppose, was 
granted both to the lecturer and to his audience. How many hearts 
must have been gladdened to hear of Tout in his later years saying 
that if he had his time to come again he would begin by making a 
thorough study of the work of St Thomas Aquinas? And who could 
fail to be pleased by the touching reference to the resurgence of the 
friars preachers into the university's intellectual life? Certainly there 
must have been some who gave thanks that within the space of the 
Regius Professor’s own lifetime so much of the Church’s part in the 
formation of Western society had come to be recognized, and not 
least on account of the sympathetic lecturer's own labours. But the 
question inevitably suggested itself as to how long it may be before 
another Regius Professor will be given to us as generous as Powicke 
has been, and as to how much longer Catholics are going to be depen- 
dent upon non-Catholic historians telling the truth about the Church’s 
work in the world? For it is steadily becoming more obvious that not 
only the history of the Church but even the history of our own 
society will soon be incomprehensible to any but a few outside the 
Catholic ranks. If all the sympathetic imagination which went to 
the writing of ‘Tudor Cornwall’ could not preserve the author from 
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tuaking a travesty of Cuthbert Mayne’s life it is unlikely indeed that 
ustice will be done ou the part of the growing school of Marxist 
manques, 

Over a hundred years ago the challenge to Catholics was issued in 
juite categorical terms by Hegel, and has been reissued in our own 
lay by his followers at Oxtord, from the calm unflurried manner in 
which they have flattened out history (as they have flattened out 
life) and have treated the Church as nothing more than an incident in 
the world’s history to be carefully and primly set in its place along 
with other movements in the dialectic of the idea. Have we Catholics 
prepared an answer? To be sure, the answer can be given in philo- 
sophical terms but to be effective for a generation which thinks of 
philosophy historically it is essential that a reply be given from 
history itself; it is vitaf for Catholics to write sacred history, to deal 
evel. With what are apparently purely secular affairs in terms of sin 
and redemption. The reason for this is simply that affairs can never 
be purely secular which concern human beings since to each human 
being is offered sonship in God and since the whole of his own life 
is the story of the response which he makes to that offer. It has 
become fashionable in the history schools, for instance, to ery down 
the chroniclers’ condemnation of King John, to consider his sins as 
rather unimportant matters for any but medieval obscurantists, and 
to point with favourable eye to the increased efficiency of the chan- 
cery or the curia regis during his reign, a fashion, be it remarked, 
which indicates that even senior common rooms have not been left 
ntirely unscathed by the managerial revolution. Now, if this modern 
view of King John is the correct one, if, moreover, this view is so 
skilfully maintained that modern men are led to consider it a full, 
sufficient and adequate explanation of John’s career, then clearly 
the Catholic hisforian has lost the battle, and the palm of victory 
voes to the Hegelians or the managers, or whatever name they shall 
be known by. And the rising generation will be taught to see the 
story of men as that suicidal dialectic with no terminus ad quem for 
the individual and no terminus for the species—though whether such 
a terminus for the species would be intelligible or hopeful to the 
individual we gravely doubt. 

Thus the task of the Catholic historian is simple—at least in con- 
eption, even though the invigorating and joyous work of achieving 
it is going to be neither smooth nor easy. He must approach history 
reverently as the story of God’s dealings with his creatures; he 
must see these dealings not as a problem external to his own being 
which he can calmly solve from outside, but as a tremendous 
mystery in which his own life is committed and from which he can 
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no more escape than could his fellow sinners of long gone ceituries 
who have already decided in time (‘their own eternity’) where they 
shall dwell ‘in God’s eternity’ For him the whole of the past, every 
individual act of every human being, must be brought to the foot of 
the Cross and seen in the fearful darkness and yet more iearful light 
of that moment when a creature—none other than each one of us— 
crucified the Son of God. For outside the Redemption there is no 
history, and that which is outside the Redemption is not. A mystery 
cannot be held within a mere conceptual framework, because it is 
not something to be thought about, but something to be live 
through, and every Catholic historian must re-live and re-suffer with 
the groaning creation until his tensed imagination creates the true 
story of dying men, told to men dying by one about to die. 

But how, one might ask, are we poor mortals to set about this 
work and is it not impossible to relate these apocalyptic dicta to th: 
everyday grind of the historian’s work? No one who studies history 
would minimize the difficulties but neither could any Catholic his- 
torian fail to think of numerous ¢ases arising in his work in which 
he has observed painful injustices and sought for reparation. For 
example, amongst our Catholic forefathers was a godly man, a man 
of the subtlest intellect whose lot was cast amongst the turbulent 
and uncomprehending baronage of fifteenth-century England. This 
man, Bishop Pecock, is responsible for one of the shrewdest defences 
of the Papalist position produced by his century, his deference to 
the Vicar of Christ is in marked contrast with his low opinion of 
General Councils, and at the time of his condemnation he made an 
appeal to the Pope who seems to have been favourably disposed 
towards him. Yet this man has been claimed as a Protestant for no 
other reason than that his writings were condemned in England— 
and he is therefore assumed to have been one of those ever-recurring 
phenomena, a morning-star of the Reformation, though his bright- 
ness is counted as dimmed by his supposed cowardice. The truth of 
the matter is that Bishop Pecock’s submission was a moving example 
of supernatural obedience; but it has not been so interpreted in the 
past because his biographers have been Protestants, for whom the 
idea of supernatural obedience is, to say the least, a difficult and 
elusive one. What lessons they might learn from a true and sym- 
pathetic account! Again, there has been a great revival of interest 
recently in the work of Giambattista Vico, the great Italian thinker, 
a revival mainly due to Croce and his somewhat esoteric followers in 
Anglo-Saxon countries. Since Croce and his Anglo-Saxon troupe 
(themselves heretics) have the greatest admiration for Vico (himself 
apparently orthodox) they have assumed that Vico was, like them- 
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selves, too intelligent to be really orthodox, and so this eminently, 
protoundly, Catholic thinker has suffered the ignominy of having his 
religion treated almost as though it were a faux-pas, which respectable 
philosophers do not mention. Surely some Catholi¢ historian can 
find it within the scope of his pietas to right the wrong done to 
these men, and to many like them, who have run the race and kept 
the Faith? 

These random cases are two of the many obvious exainples of the 
need for reparation and everyone can think of otherg for himself. 
They are both, however, very much on the surface and we have 
indicated that it is deeper down in the lives of individuals and com- 
munities that we should wish to probe, with the aid, possibly, of 
those tenets of psychology, and particularly Jung’s, which are 
especially suited to seeing the wholeness of individual lives and their 
constant thrust towards God. For at the centre of every man’s life 
is the Rock, whether he likes it or not, and it is always in relation 
to the Rock that the Catholic is bound to visualise the struggles of 
the past. Sometimes the centre is not difficuit to find and Hilaire 
Belloc with his customary ease has adroitly pointed through the 
tinsel of the Restoration Court to the depths of Sir John Coventry's 
heart, where the roystering knight turned over silent prayers to 
our Lady and commended his soul to the suffrages of the faithful. 
Nor would it be difficult to show how the constant pull towards the 
Rock provided the Church of England with whatever of Catholicity 
has been left to it, yet who but a believer could tell adequately of 
the drama in Bishop Burnet’s soul as he sought in vain to follow 
the Catholic asceticism learnt from Fletcher of Saltoun? Again, how 
much is to be learnt of Ken’s saintliness through a glance at his 
library full of Papistical books of devotion, or how much of Law, 
of Butler, of the gentle Cole of Blecceley through seeing at every 
turn of their lives the eternal shadow the Rock under which they 
moved. These, once more, are signs sufficiently near to the surface 
to be readily distinguishable. Others there are which are no longer 
visible and would be lost for ever to us did we not know of that cease- 
less undertow which tells us whither they have vanished. Horace 
Walpole is not a person, for example, whom one thinks of imme- 
diately as connected with the beliefs of Bishop Challoner; never- 
theless there was another side to the great Augustan far different 
from that which he presented to the world, an aspect of his charater 
which we should never have known but for the dream which he 
dreamed, out of the fever of which was begotten the Castle of 
Otranto standing in the shadow of the Rock. And after Otranto came 
the mysterious Mother; these only a profound psychologist can fully 
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inderstand; even the dimmest-eyed of readers can discern the 
shadow. 
The materials of our work, then, are to hand, for all material has 
a nisus towards Catholic form and the need is simply for Catholic 
toil with Catholic wiils and Catholic intellects. It is not too much to 
hope that from such holy travail a new vision will be granted to our 
veneration, a vision of the most intense suffering being borne vicari- 
susly by a St Catherine of Siena or a Little Flower, a vision of souls 
being saved through the tireless devotion of the unnumbered faithful, 
a splendid vision in which the foreground is given to those who have 
won it, to the Curé d’Ars, to St Benedict Labre and to all their 
fellows, shining with God’s glory against a background of lesser 
souls like ourselves, like Napoleon, like Marshal Stalin. Nor need 
any who by their work pray that this may come to pass fear that 
their lives will be wasted in academic sterility, for theirs will be 
the greatest work of apology in centuries. As long ago as the 14th 
‘entury Dante sought to justify God’s ways to man through his 
Divina Commedia—he did not make the great refusal; in the 19th 
‘entury a solitary priest in Spain wrote single-handed that most 
powerlul apologetic, El protestantismo comparado con el Catolicismo 
—he did not make the great refusal; may we of the 20th century be 
not unworthy of them and not unworthy of the dowry of Mary in 
which we live: quia judicia Domini vera et justificata—in semetipsa. 
DonaLp NICHOLL. 








THE ACADEMIC HERESY 

HE world today is struggling to shift immovable blocs, but 

there is one fast-forming bloc which, despite its great inherent 

dangers, seems to have received little notice. The extension of 
education and the emphasis laid on its purely formal side are tending 
to introduce a trade union as it were, of ‘men of letters’, whose 
blessing it will be necessary to obtain before being accepted for any 
profession or administrative post—I say ‘men of letters’, referring 
to those symbols of academic prowess which follow their names 
rather than to any knowledge of the humanities which might, in a 
more liberal age, have led to their acquiring them. In the academic 
world at the moment, fortunately, there are still many fine repre- 
sentatives of this more enlightened past, but it is very hard to see 
how they can find worthy successors under the present system, pat- 
ticularly if education is to be state-controlled. The more obvious 
characteristics of this system are excessive specialisation and an 
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undue respect for the expert, but more harmful is the attitude that 
lies behind it. The modern pundits are not misled, as the Victorians 
were, into an over-optimistic belief in the powers of the human mind 
and its ability to obtain not only physical luxury by scientific re- 
search but also spiritual satisfaction by an idealistic philosophy of its 
own making; but rather, cynically disillusioned by the failure of 
their predecessors, they limit the sphere of the human mind, even 
in the so-called humane faculties, to that accumulation of facts or 
manipulation of words which can be tested by examinations. The 
philosophers have no belief in any transcendent truth and only be- 
come metaphysicians in order to dismiss the possibility of meta- 
physics. The psychologists, who long ago sold their birthright by 
denying the existence of the soul, are now equally contident that we 
have no mind. Thus, having argued away any possible reason for 
their own existence, they (unconsciously, of course) build up a new 
scale of values in which truth gives place to cleverness and knowledge. 

This new form of intellectual suicide has an interesting parallel 
in Descartes’s attempt to replace the scholastic tradition with a more 
rationalist philosophy, and is, in a sense, a legacy of it. Descartes 
said, in effect, that the mind was the only thing that really mattered, 
and that the senses and the material world were something intrinsi- 
cally apart: Iam a thinking substance; my body is something tacked 
on, something that has no part in my essential ego. He had to 
explain, however, how it was that I am affected by my senses, and 
he did it by inventing a complicated sensual process which finally 
reached the ‘pineal gland’ which he described as ‘the seat of the 
soul’. So his out-and-out spiritualism ends in the soul itself being 
materialised. Similarly, it seems to me, it has been found at the 
present time that the only way to justify this premium on mental 
activity is to say that it really belongs to the material world; the only 
way, that is, to explain the mind is to explain it away. 

Despite Descartes, however, Cartesian spiritualism thrived. In 
the same way, despite the sense-data theory of mind, intellectualism 
still holds sway. The mind has, at it were, slain itself so that it 
might be worshipped with all the greater awe. 

The value of an age can always be deduced from the particular 
form of snobbery that is practised. It will not be long, I think, before 
intellectual snobbery, already prevalent, becomes the predominant 
fashion; and it is by far the most dangerous kind. In the far distant 
days of birth snobbery most people had to make a necessity of the 
virtue of humility, but their lives were not intimately affected. In 
the more recent days of wealth snobbery, there is certainly much 
vulgarity and ugliness on the one side, poverty and squalor on the 
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other; but the roots of human lite, though certainly scorched, have 
not yet withered. On the principle, however, of corruptio optimi 
pessima, it may well be thought that a debased intellectualism makes 
a far more direct and dangerous attack on the human soul. 

The more imminent dangers of this outlook are most clearly seen 
in the young people produced by the present educational system 
lt would take a bold man to claim that their minds had been 
broadened by what they have learnt, to say nothing of their charac- 
ters, the building of which should be the essence of education. From 
an early age success in examinations has been held out as the 
only objective at which they are to aim. The selected seeds of know- 
ledge are planted and forced at great heat. Soon the soil is barren 
Though the power of accumulating facts may increase, the power of 
assimilating them is lost. It is rather reminiscent of the practice 
among a certain Burmese caste of fixing rings around the necks of 
their women. By this means the head is forced further and further 
from the shoulders. As soon as new flesh appears another ring is 
added. The longer the neck, the greater the number of rings, the 
greater the lady’s beauty is thought to be. So we, it seems to me, 
try to force the minds of our children. We never let them expand or 
take in what they have learnt. We pay no attention to what harm 
we may be doing to other parts of their svstem. But we admire the 
finished product in all its distortedness. 

Other signs, no less disturbing, are apparent in our politics, art 
and religion. In the Socialist Party there is a keen struggle between 
the ‘intellectuals’ and ‘the rest’, and it is not difficult to see which 
of the two have the more real knowledge of human affairs. “The 
rest’, happily, are in the ascendant at the moment, but who knows 
for how long? In modern art all the previously accepted values are 
rejected. It is, however, essentially a theoretical art, and its theories 
pass from one extreme to the other, Significant Form having given 
place just now to Significant Formlessness; and its secrets are known 
only to a select coterie. ‘Progressive thought’ or ‘Keeping an open 
mind’ are the hall-marks of modern religion. 

In all these things, then, much of what goes to make up the 
fullness of life is cast out in a desperate recourse to a world of books 
and theories, and the search is not for truth, but recognition, recog- 
nition according to the standards which the pundits themselves have 
evolved, Now, as everybody knows, Aristotle described man as a 
logikon zoon, usually translated ‘rational animal’; and it is worth 
considering what he meant by that. To the Greeks, logos, whose 
ordinary meaning is ‘a word’, had at least three other connotations: 
‘ratio’ or ‘proportion’, ‘rule’ or ‘principle of life’, and ‘reason’; and 
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yf course these Meanings were not separate in the Greek mind, but 
were included, as it were, in the whole flavour of the word. So that 
Aristotle was indeed saying that man is characterised by that pe- 
‘uliar self-conscious activity which we call ‘reasoning’; but for him 
reasoning could only be practised if it had some rational principle of 
lite to work on; the very word ‘reason’ included that idea. Moreover 
logos was traditionally used in Greek philosophy to denote that 
mystical number or proportion which was thought in some way to 
give the clue to the world’s existence. It was precisely in this setting 
that the New Testament writers adopted it to denote the Son of God. 

Thus it was that at the climax of Greek speculation about ‘the 
word’, the Word was made flesh. This is the supreme example of 
the marriage of philosophy and reality, and it is the supreme folly 
of modern philosophers that they are not interested in reality, as 
much as it is the supreme folly of modern realists that they are not 
interested in philosophy. This is precisely the cleavage, and this is 
how the intellectualist bloc is being formed. Consider, ior example, 
the typical modern philosophy of Logical Positivism, or, as I believe 
it is sometimes now more significantly called, The Linguistic Habit 
Theory of Thinking: the aim of these philosophers is not objective 
truth, which indeed they would dismiss as a meaningless metaphy- 
sical conception, but rather to hit upon some formula or formulae 
which will allow them to make a series of definitions without falling 
into verbal inconsistency. Such an attitude, moreover, is far wider 
than Logical Positivism. 

For such reasons, therefore, the ‘intellectual’, as he is mislead- 
ingly called, is rightly mistrusted by the ‘philistine’. On the other 
hand the philistine holds his learning in some awe, and is ready, 
as we have said, to accept his standards as measures of competence 
in all walks of life. So we have the dismal spectacle of the two 
schools of ‘learning for learning’s sake’ and ‘learning for earning’s 
sake’ joined in a conspiracy to feed their minds on food which may 
excite the appetite of a few, but for most is tasteless enough, and 
for all has little sustenance. Along this drab path of modern educa- 
tion the intellectual has some compensations in a certain sense of 
achievement and pleasure in exercising his mind with dexterity, but 
the philistine has nothing, save perhaps the right of entry into some 
more lucrative field of emplovment; and even here, the imminent 
inflation in academic distinctions is likely to render this advantage 
at best only negative. Just as the industrial movement has ended in 
lestruction, poverty, and physical starvation, so the academic move- 
ment will end in boredom, sterility, and intellectual starvation. 

J. R. CoLesvrt. 
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ST JOHN CHRYSOSTOM TO 
POPE INNOCENT I? 


| From Constantinople, between Easter and Whitsuntide, 404. | 


To Innocent, my most reverend master, the bishop beloved of God 
greeting in the Lord from John, 


THINK that even before this letter Your Piety will have had 

intelligence of the outrages committed here. When events so 

terrible have happened, what place in the world can remain in 
ignorance of the dire calamity? Report of it has been carried to the 
ends of the earth, and has brought with it everywhere wide sorrow 
and lamentation. But the time is not one for lamentation only, but 
for remedy and for counsel—how best to stay the terrible tempest 
that has fallen upon the Church. I have therefore considered it my 
duty to urge certain holy and reverend bishops—Demetrius, Panso- 
phius, Pappus and Demetrius—to leave the churches committed to 
them, brave the great stretch of seas, embark on this distant journey 
and make all speed to Your Charity; they can then put all before you 
clearly and help to contrive an early remedy. With them I have sent 
my honoured friends the deacons Paul and Cyriacus; I myself will 
briefly relate events as well as the space of a letter allows. 

The Emperor had had laid before him? some charges against Theo- 
philus, Patriarch of Alexandria. He summoned him to appear alone. 
but the Patriarch brought along with him a great number of Egyp- 
tian bishops,3 meaning, it would seem, to show at the outset that he 
had come to give pitched battle. Upon reaching Constantinople—this 
majestic and sacred capital—he flouted custom and long tradition by 
not entering the cathedral church and not visiting myself; he would 
neither speak nor pray nor communicate with me. Having disem- 
barked, he rode past the cathedral entrance and out beyond the city. 
and there he took up his quarters. More than once I invited him and 
the others to be my guests (I had made all proper preparations for 
receiving and lodging them), but neither he nor they would so much 
as hear of it. Finding this so, | was much perplexed; hostility so 
unjustified was something I could not fathom. However, I kept to my 
duty and did what might be expected of me; again and again I invited 
him to meet me and explain why his earliest actions should be to 
kindle strife and rouse discord in the capital. He would give no 





1 Migne 52. cols. 529-536: D'‘Alton, Selections. pp. 297-303. 
2 By the monks of Nitria led by the *Tail Brethren’. 
3 Twenty-nine of them. This was in August 403. 
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reason, and meanwhile his accusers were urging their case. His 
Majesty summoned me and bade me go outside the city to where 
Theophilus was and there hear the charges against him, which in 
cluded assault and murders and much besides. But I knew the tradi- 
tional canons on the matter, and could not forget the respect and 
honour due to the Patriarch, who had moreover reminded me by letter 
that disputes must never be dragged outside their proper boundarie- 
and that the affairs of any ecclesiastical province must be examined 
within that province. Hence | declined to act as judge and protested 
strongly against the notion. 

But Theophilus went to new extremes. He high-handedly sun 
moned my archdeacon—as though the diocese were widowed of its 
bishop already—and made use of him to bring all the clergy over to 
his own side. The churches were thrown into disorder, since the priests 





belonging to each of them were induced to desert me and encouraged 
and instigated to lay complaints and charges against me. At this stage 
the Patriarch sent messengers summoning me to trial. though he had 
yet to disprove the charges against himself—a thing clean contrary 
to the canons and to every ecclesiastical law. 

I knew that this was no case of appearing before a judge (had it 
been so, I was a thousand times ready to go) but before a downright 
enemy, as was proved by events before and aiter. I therefore sent 
three bishops to him—Demetrius of Pisinus, Eulvsius of Apameia, 
Lupicinus of Appiaria—and also two priests, Germanus and Severus 
Without departing from proper moderation, I replied through them 
that I did not decline a trial as such but trial before a professed and 
open enemy. When a man still lacked the neediul documents. whet 
his conduct from the beginning had been what it had been here, when 
he had broken away from prayer and communion with the church of 
the diocese, when he was prompting informers, when he was making 
priests disloyal and churches desolate, by what right could he take a 
judge’s seat, to which he had no title whatever? It was against all! 
reason that an Egyptian should judge those who belonged to Thrace.’ 
the more so when he was himself under accusation and was moreove: 
an open enemy. Unabashed by this, he hastened to execute his de- 
signs. I had declared my readiness to appear before a hundred bishops 
—or a thousand—to refute the charges and prove myself innocent. 
as indeed I am. But he would have none of it. While I kept away. 
while I was demanding a general council and seeking to be tried 
before one, not declining a hearing of my case but a hearing before 
a professed enemy, Theophilus was receiving informers. reconciling 





4 The See of Constantinople, though since 381 its Patriarch ranked next to the 
Pop. was technically still attached to the ecclesiastical province of Thrace. 
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men 1 bad excommunicated, accepting from them petitions against 
me before they were cleared of the charges against themselves, 
securing indictments of me. All this was against tradition and the 
tenor of the canons. ‘'l'’o be brief, he did not desist from his machina- 
tions till he had ousted me5—most tyrannically and autocratically— 
alike from the city and from the see. Late one evening, with all the 
populace following me, I was seized by the governor's agent in the 
middle of the city, arrested and forcibly dragged away, thrust into 
a boat and carried away by sea through the night; all this because 
I demanded a general council to give me a fair trial. 

Would not this move tears in the stoniest-hearted? But since, as 
I said before, these evils demand more than lamentation—they de- 
mand amendment—I appeal to Your Charity to rise up in sympathy 
and endeavour your utmost to stem the mischief. For this was by 
no means the end of these disorders, and new provocations were 
afoot. 

To take events as they came—the Emperor expelled from the 
city these shameless insulters of the Church; and many of the visit- 
ing bishops, having witnessed these lawless actions, returned to their 
own dioceses, seeking escape from such violence as from a general 
conflagration. I was recalled to the city and see from which I had 
been expelled so wrongfully; more than thirty bishops escorted me 
back, and His Majesty sent a notary for the occasion. Theophilus 
took at once to ignominious flight. Why? Because on my entry I 
asked the Emperor to call a synod for the retribution of these 
misdoings. Conscious of his guilt and fearing to be called to account 
(for the Emperor had sent out letters convoking everyone) he crept 
into a boat at dead of night and made off with all his accomplice. 
I was still not satisfied; my own conscience was clear, and I appealed 
to His Majesty once more. With his wonted zeal for the cause of 
religion, he sent again to the Patriarch, summoning him from 
Egypt with all his associates that he might justify his behaviour and 
not suppose that it justified itself—this delivery in my absence of an 
unjust, presumptuous, one-sided judgment in conflict with so many 
laws of the Church. But Theophilus paid no heed even to the 
Imperial message; he remained at Alexandria, offering by way of 
excuse his fear of a rising among the populace and the untimely 
zeal of some of his supporters; though before the Emperor's message 
arrived this same populace had already lashed him with plenty of 
abuse. But I have no wish to dwell on that; I have said so much 
ynly to show that he was checked in his misdeeds. 


5 Through the verdict given at the Synod of the Oak. 
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But even so I did not let matters rest; | kept pleading for a trial 
with questions and answers in due form; I said | was ready to 
prove my innocence and the utter lawlessness of the others. ‘Lhere 


were certain Syrians® who had been with ‘Theophilus and joined in 
all his misdeeds. These had remained in the city; I approached? 
them in readiness for a trial and often pressed them pon the point. 
| asked to be shown the records of their proceedings or the formal 
indictments or at least to be told what kind of charges were made 
or who the accusers were. My requests went unheeded, and | was 
deposed from my see a second time.® 

How relate the sequel of horrors beyond all tragedy? What words 
can tell it? What hearer will not shudder? 1 had maintained my 
former offer. Then on Holy Saturday, towards evening. a great 
crowd of soldiers burst into the churches all at once and drove out by 
force all the priests who were loyal to myseli; the sanctuary was 
hedged around with arms. Women in the chapels had stripped before 
baptism; at this monstrous assault they fled in terror, naked. not 
allowed to clothe themselves in womanly decency; they were driven 
out, and many of them were wounded first; the fonts were filled 
with blood, the sacred waters crimsoned with it. But there was 
sacrilege worse than this. The soldiers—pagans, some of them, as | 
aiterwards learned—went in where the Sanctissimum was; they saw 
evervthing there, and in the turmoil the Precious Blood was spilt on 
their clothes; in this scene of barbaric pillage no outrage was left 
unwrought. The layfolk were all driven out from the city into the 
open land beyond; there they stayed; the churches were empty dur- 
ing the feast; more than forty bishops in communion with me were 
wantonly hounded out with the people and the clergy. All the while 
there had been weeping and wailing and lamentation ev erywhere— 
in the market-places, the houses, the land beyond—the city’s every 
quarter overflowing with these calamities. So extreme had the 
outrage been that my own grief was shared not only by the sufferers 
but by the men who had not been touched—not only by the orthodox 
but by heretics, Jews and pagans. The disorder, tumult and lamen- 
tations were those of a sacked city. All this violence took place under 
cover of night, against the will of His Majesty; there were bishops 
concerned? who had soldiers at their command and thought it no 
shame to go about preceded by sergeants instead of deacons. Day- 
6 The bishops Severian, Antiochus and Acacius. 
7 Reading prosemen. 
§ This paragraph covers a period of some months. Chrysostom says nothing of the 
activities of his most powerful enemy, the Empress Eudoxia, under whose influence 
the Emperor signed the decree of deposition (shortly before Easter 404). 
§ The three Syrians. 
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light found the whole city outside the walls in the shelter of trees 
and glens; there it was that they kept their aster, like so many 
scattered sheep. 

The rest you can imagine; as I said before, it would be impossible 
to recount it fully. The worst thing is that these calamities neither 
have ceased nor are within sight of ceasing. Matters worsen daily, 
and we have become a mockery to men—but no, there is no one 
who mocks us, not the most lawless even; everyone, as | said, is 
distressed at lawlessness so unheard of, iniquity so extreme. The 
turmoil among churches elsewhere is past all words, for these 
troubles are not confined to us but have spread eastwards. Like a 
noxious humour that comes from the head and then infects the rest 
of the body, the evils that had their source in the capital have 
issued forth in a stream of disasters everywhere; everywhere the 
clergy have risen against their bishops; bishops are divide against 
bishops, layfolk against laytolk, and others will follow this beginning; 
the world is in travail with calamities and everything is turned up- 
side down. 

Now’ therefore, my reverend lords, now that you know all this, 
show the courage and zeal that befit your sacred office and check the 
inroads upon the churches of this disastrous anarchy. Should such 
things become a precedent, should it become lawful for all who so 
chose to enter an alien diocese, no matter how far away, to depose 
whom they please and act on their own authority just as they have 
a mind.to, you may assure yourselves that there will be general 
ruin, and that ruthless war will overrun the whole world, with 
expulsions and counter-expulsions everywhere. ‘lhat no such con- 
fusion may overtake the world, I would ask you to lay it down that 
these iniquitous and one-sided enactments—made against me in 
absence and in spite of my readiness for a trial—shall have no force 
(indeed of their nature they can have none) and that those convicted 
of such outrage shall be subject to the canonical penalties. And as 
for myself, who am not convicted or proved responsible, allow me 
still to enjoy your abundant letters, your love, and all besides that 
1 once enjoyed. 

And though I was deposed unjustly—though the records and in- 
dictments were never shown me and my accusers never revealed— 
yet if even now the authors of these misdeeds should be willing to 
make their charges openly before an impartial and duly constituted 
court, I will gladly appear there, make my defence and show myself 
cuiltless of these accusations, for so indeed I am; but the proceed- 


10 Other Western bishops are here included with the Pope. According to Palladius 
opies of this letter were sent to Venerius of Milan and St Chromatins of Aquileia. 
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ings thus far have been outside every kind of order, every kind of 
church law and canon. For that matter, justice was never so flouted 
in a secular court, or indeed in a barbarian one; Scythians or Sar- 
matians would never have given such a one-sided judgment, in the 
absence of the man accused, when that man demurred not to trial 
but to trial by enemies, when he asked for a jury of a thousand, de- 
clared himself innocent, and was ready to rebut the charges and 
show himself guiltless in the face of the whole world. 

Weigh well all that I have said; ask a iuller account trom these 
holy nen, my brother bishops; then, 1 beseech you, give me the 
benefit of your zeal. You will earn the thanks not of myself only 
but of the whole body of churches and you will win your reward 
from God, who accomplishes all things through the peace of the 
churches. Long health, my honoured and holy master, and pray 
for me. 

Translated by WALTER SHEWRING. 
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[ar IDEA OF A CHRISTIAN CRUSADE is examined in the Editorial of 
Economie et Humanisme (October), the French quarterly which con- 
tinues to coordinate so admirably objective economic research with 
the demands of a Christian sociology. The Pope’s answer to President 
Truman's letter of August 6, 1947 (in which the President affirmed 
‘the desire of the American nation to collaborate with all men of 
good will’ for the abolition of war and the causes of war) is seen to be 
‘the acceptance of a mission, but the refusal of a crusade’. The 
President had coupled with his hopes for peace a specific attack on 
‘collectivism’ and an appeal for what might not unfairly be called 
the American way of life. As Economie et Humanisme shows, ‘a 
peace between two materialisms is impossible’. The Pope's words 
reveal the gulf that lies between an identity of political interests and 
true peace. ‘It is only by means of a spiritual reawakening, under- 
taken by both sides alike that it will be possible to establish unity 
in the world.’ 

The same number has a valuable article on “The destiny of Europe 
in the American-Russian play of politics’ by Pierre Laurac, and a 
sociological study by the Bishop of Arras on vocations to the priest- 
hood in Ile-et-Vilaine from 1910-1945. 

WESTERN AND EASTERN TRADITIONS of Central Europe are considered 
by Professor Dvornik in the Review of Politics (University of Notre 
Dame) for October. Correcting in the light of the facts of history the 
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rg Sat position of East and West in this cultural water- 

shed, Professor Dvornik shows that 
sib all the differences that divide the many nations living in 
the immense spaces between the Baltic and the Adriatic and the 
Black Sea, from the Rhine to the Dvina . . . a common tie binds 
them all and focusses their history—the Western and Christian 
tradition. ‘This is true of the nations that belong to Roman or 
Greek Catholicisin and of the different Protestant denominations. 
but also of the Orthodox nations of the Balkans. Though reared in 
Eastern ideas, they live too near the West and too close to nations 
of Western training to escape their influence. Turkish domination 
under which they fell and remained isolated for so long left them, 
on their release, without any leade ‘rship and they willingly acce _ 
Western dynasties together with Western politic: al science. 
Now East and West are again meeting in the Balkans as they once 
did in the ninth century on the Mid- Danube. Only this time, it is 
the East that imposes its culture. Will a synthesis ever be found in 
Central Europe? Only future historians can tell. 


Future Historians are provided with some principles by Professor 
Butterfield in his ‘Reflections on the Predicament of our ‘Time’ in the 
first number of Cambridge Journal (Bowes and Bowes; 3s.). A com- 
parison of our own times with the Dark Ages can easily be made. 
But Professor Butterfield sees little hope that the Church may again 
build up a new civilisation out of the ruins of the old. 
A grand cataclysm may drive people to think more deeply upon 
their destiny and upon the question of what they are to make of 
their lives on this earth; and such a reflection, it is true, may 
persuade them to consider more closely the claims of Christianity. 
But cataclysm apparently may have a numbing effect, especially 
on men internally bankrupt—men who have seen the fall of all that 
they believed in—as post-war Germany might seem to show. And 
the barbarians of the new Dark Ages will not be illiterates whom 
the Church found so amenable to leadership a thousand years ago; 
but the half-educated who, since it is their temptation to be 
stiff-necked, are the real destroyers of civilisation. 


Newspaper Reports of the struggle going on in many parts of 
France for the Ecoles libres may give an impression of traditional 
minorities fighting a losing battle. It would certainly be a mistake 
to minimise the serious difficulties the Church has to face in the field 
of primary education. At the same time too little is known of the 
magnificent achievement of French Catholics, deprived of any public 
aid, in making their schools educationally the equal of the State 
schools. The exhibition held at the Porte de Versailles in Paris this 
autumn, called simply (and most justly) Au Service du Pays, was 
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a revelation of what a writer in Etudes (November) rightly calls ‘a 
permanent miracle, due to the sacrifice of innumerable families, the 
charity of the poor and the heroism of the teachers’. A million and 
a quarter children are educated in the primary schools alone, and 
perhaps the most interesting feature of the exhibition was the pic- 
torial proof of the continuity of French religious education—from 
Alcuin to John Baptist de la Salle, and so up to our own day. 


BUREAUCRACY SOMETIMES DESERVES a harder name. A request to a 
War Agricultural Committee that German prisoners of war might 
use the Committee’s bicycles to come to Mass (six miles away) 
produced this answer: 
It is a Committee ruling that prisoners of war are not allowed to 
use bicycles after working hours. A concession of this ruling can- 
not be allowed in your particular case as it would cause ill-feeling 
and dissatisfaction amongst the remaining prisoners. 
It is hard enough to justify the continuance of the slave-labour of 
Germans nearly three years after the end of the war. It is harder 
still to find a name for the heartless attitude of bureaucrats for 
whom a slave ceases to matter when his work is done. 


THE THomist (October) has Maurice Blondel’s views on ‘The incon- 
sistency of Sartre’s Logic’: ‘Why must the irrational be the favourite 
food of man’s reason, rather than that which transcends it and 
fulfils it? Doubtless because reason can juggle with the unreason- 
able, while it must show itself humble before standards that go 
beyond it’. 


Tae WIND AND THE Rain (Autumn 1947) has a lovely Epithalamium 
‘for the marriage at Cana’, by John Heath-Stubbs. 


THe Irish Rosary (November) prints the researches of a Domini- 
eaness of Headington into the history of the short-lived Convent 
of St Catherine de Sciennes (Siena) in Edinburgh. 


Armsir CreintEac (Cork) for November continues its examination of 
the official French treatment of the Breton language and cultural 
life: a minor, but real, persecution too little known about in Eng- 
land—or for that matter in France. 

ALDATE 
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REVIEWS 
THE BOLLINGEN SERIES 

THE TIM#uUS AND CritiAs OF PLato: The Thomas Tavlor Translation, 
with Introduction by R. Catesby Taliaferro ($2.75). 

Tae Devit’s SHare by Denis de Rougemont, translated by Haakon 
Chevalier ($2.50). 

Pregisroric Cave Parxtincs by Max Rephael (with 48 plates) 
($7.50). 

THE Roap or Lire AND Deatu: A Ritual Drama of the American 
Indians, edited and introduced by Paul Radin ($4.50). 

MytTuHs AND SyMBOoLS IN INDIAN ART AND CIVILISATION by Heinrich 
Zimmer, edited by Joseph Campbell (with 70 illustrations) 
($4.50). 

THE SymBoiic GoLprincH, Its History and Significance in European 
Devotional Art, by Herbert Friedmann (157 illustrations). 
($7.50). 

(All published by Pantheon Books Inc., New York). 

The combination of so varied an assortment of titles in a single 
series of volumes is at first sight perplexing. The fact that Bollingen 
is the name of a tiny fishing village on the shores of the Lake of 
Zurich might seem to shed little light on the union of Plato, the 
Devil, Paleolithic paintings, Red and other Indian art and ritual in 
a New York publisher’s Pantheon. The clue to the riddle lies perhaps 
in the fact that it is at Bollingen that Professor C. G. Jung has 
written most of his later works, and that there, doubtless, he con- 
ceived, brought forth and nurtured his fertile notion of the ‘collective 
unconscious’, which, for all its vagueness, has been for many a 
modern man the magic word which has opened neglected treasures 
of the past and the remote. We may suppose that this series of hand- 
somely produced volumes is intended to assist further in the uncover- 
ing of that extensive treasure. In this it certainly succeeds. 

To reissue, at this time of day, and with such care and ornament, 
Thomas Taylor's translation of Plato, and with his own highly ten- 
dentious introduction and notes. is certainly a venture which may 
astonish the academic scholar. It is defensible, as the editor says of 
the translation itself, ‘if you are not subject to the bugaboo of exact 
historical research and willing to consider the development of a doc- 
trine for itself’. The editor’s own illuminating introduction to this 
most fascinating and perplexing of Dialogues is a further and con- 
siderable justification. 

The Devil’s Share is more familiar in England in Kathleen Raine’s 
translation as Talk of the Devil, published by Evre and Spottiswoode. 

In his remarkable study of paleolithic man, The Dawn of the 
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Human Mind, Professor R. R. Schmidt reached, by wholly different 
paths of biogenesis, a conception remarkably akin to Jung’s purely 
psychological conception of the ‘collective unconscious’. Somewhat 
disappointingly, no such concern occupies the scintillating but bewil- 
dering medley of Marxism and mysticism wherewith Max Raphael 
introduces prehistoric art. But provocative and suggestive his intro- 
duction certainly is, and whatever difficulties may be found in 
accepting, and sometimes even in understanding, his interpretation of 
the pictures are more than balanced by the magnificent reproduc- 
tions of the pictures themselves. 

Paul Radin’s verbatim record of the sacred Medicine Rite, whereby 
the Winnebago Indians of Wisconsin sought to protect themselves 
from cultural and physical annihilation by the Whites, is perhaps the 
most remarkable document published in the series. For all its occa- 
sional monotonies and the obscurities of its mythology, it sometimes 
challenges comparison with such nobler texts as the Egyptian and 
Tibetan Books of the Dead, though its concern is with this world 
rather than the next. The circumstances whereby its editor obtained 
so closely guarded a secret were truly extraordinary, and, we cannot 
doubt, providential. Mark van Doren does not exaggerate in his Fore- 
word when he says that prospective readers, ‘if they are without 
pride, may hope to learn something they had not previously known 
about the meaning of life on earth’. 

While Paul Radin makes few efforts to accommodate his material 
to his readers by attempting to convey ‘atmosphere’ or to undertake 
psychological interpretation, the late Professor Zimmer’s work is 
impressive mainly by reason of such efforts. Ably edited with the 
assistance of Ananda Coomaraswamy and other authorities, from 
scraps of paper left by the author, the volume is also a mine of infor- 
mation. The photographic illustrations have been excellently selected. 
but many of them could with advantage have been assigned a more 
generous allocation of space. 

No such complaint can be made about the photographie reproduc- 
tions in The Symbolic Goldfinch: a typical example of the pains- 
taking efficiency—as well as the irrelevance—of a certain type of 
Germanic-American scholarship. The subject is the curious outcrop 
of Goldfinches which appear in paintings of the Madonna and Child 
during the Renaissance. The origin and development of the Goldfinch 
as a fertility-symbol is traced to the mythical charadrius, and sup- 
ported by much tedious learning and factual descriptions of the paint- 
ings and painters involved. There is a massive apparatus of Lists of 
Paintings, Bibliography and Index, as well as 157 illustrations. 

But altogether the series is a bold and praiseworthy enterprise in 
publishing unusual texts in an attractive form, and we await further 
volumes with eagerness. 

Victor Waite, O.P. 
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\n Inrropuctiox TO ANCIENT PHILOSOPHY, By A. H. Armsti ny, 
(Methuen; 15s.) 

This is a most refreshing book. The approach to classical philosophy 
is made from the point of view of its influence upon Christian thought 
notably of the middle ages. For this reason a full half of the book is 
devoted to that Hellenistic thought which was the medium through 
which the ancient philosophy was transmitted, and in which it suffered 
such notable changes. Few men living are as well qualified as Mr 
Armstrong to undertake this task, for neo-Platonism is his own 
chosen field. 

It must not be supposed, however, that the account of the classical 
Greek thinkers is twisted to fit a scholastic mould.. Mr Armstrong’s 
procedure is not, after all, unhistorical. Ancient philosophy did stand 
behind medieval thought, whatever the changes it suffered in transit; 
there was—and perhaps still is—such a thing as the philosophia 
perennis. All that this Introduction does is to point to the links and 
the changes involved in that continuous process; and the explanation 
of the differences between pagan and Christian thinkers is particu- 
larly well done, especially in the chapters on Plotinus and in the final 
very brief chapter on Augustine. The scholastic reader too will find 
it particularly useful to have what is Platonic discriminated by an 
expert from what is neo-Platonic. 

Of the pre-Socratics the Pythagoreans are given greater prominence 
than is usual, and throughout the book their influence or that of neo- 
Pythagoreans is usually stressed. The account of Plato is little short 
of masterly in the way it conveys a summary of that most unsys- 
tematic and difficult-to-summarise thinker at the same time as 
making it quite clear that the simplifications involved are clearly 
tentative; the unity of the Platonic view and its development are 
depicted without forcing it into some Germanic straight-waistcoat. 

With Aristotle (despite too evident attempts at fairness) Mr Arm- 
strong is less at home; his sympathy in the old quarrel is with Plato. 
As a result, the treatment seems to lack unity; perhaps it would have 
been better if Aristotle’s biological inspiration could have been 
brought more to the front. One interesting and unusual feature in the 
account of his thought is the page on his concept of ‘pneuma’, which 
was to be so richly exploited in Stoic thought, and subsequently to 
appear in the medieval theories of material light. 

The historian of philosophy is faced with an almost impossible 
task in separating and making alive and interesting the complications 
and interactions of Middle and New Academy, Middle Stoa, Middle 
Platonism, Late Stoa and the rest. Mr Armstrong does not altogether 
sueceed in keeping this part of his book at the same high level of 
interest as the rest. It might perhaps have been made more easily 
readable if some kind of date chart depicting contemporaneous 
schools and their mutual influences had been given for this period. 

It would be impertinent to recommend the chapters on Plotinus; 
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enough has been said in calling attention to their admirable com- 
parison between pagan philosophy at its highest theological moment 
and Christian thought. 

In such a book it is always possible to query details; it seems, for 
instance, misleading to suggest that the analogy of Being is charac- 
teristically Christian and not Aristotelian, as a phrase on page 90 
does. No doubt the application of that analogy to God and creatures 
was Christian, but the analogy of being itself was certainly plain 
Aristotelian doctrine of a piece with his categorical system. 

This introduction does what all introductions should do—stimu- 
lates and encourages; an approach to the philosophers themselves. 
Might it be suggested that practical assistance to this end would be 
afforded if references to the main loci were inserted. in future editions, 
down the margin? This would preserve the cursive character of the 
book but at the same time show the beginner where to start his own 
researches: there are all too few references in the book as it stands. 

lhe bibliography at the end is useful. Miss Freeman's recently 
published Companion to the Pre-Socratics should now be added; and 
Professor Taylor’s little book on Aristotle should be dated in its latest 
edition, 1944, for in that he made changes and additions that were 
clearly the result of his study of scholastic philosophy. 

CotumsBa Ryan, O.P. 


Four Essays. By C. Lambek. (Copenhagen, Einar Munksgaard; 

Oxford University Press; 7s. 6d.) 

This work of a Danish thinker has been rendered into English by a 
Danish translator. There are certain errors, like ‘in the first line’ for 
‘in the first place’ and ‘a spiritual Frenchman’ for ‘a witty French- 
man’, but the version, although not quite English, is usually intelli- 
gible. Perhaps it would have been more satisfactory to read the book 
in Danish if only one could read Danish, but one is not in doubt about 
Mr Lambek’s general meaning. 

The four essays are on ‘Time and Reality’, ‘Objectivity’, ‘Logical 
Coherence’ and ‘Antagonisms in the Individual’. They represent a 
type of philosophy with which the world has become increasingly 
familiar since Kant, in which the two poles of thought are the crude 
material of sensation and the concepts employed in the sciences. The 
main discussion ig not so much about what we know as how we 
come to think as we do; attention is directed not so much to the 
awareness of a real world as to the construction of a world of thought. 
Mr Lambek finds the origin of knowledge in the bringing into relation 
of the initially atomic facts of temporal experience. Different types 
of relation, static and dynamic, result in the things and laws of which 
we are accustomed to speak both in ordinary life and in the sciences. 
But there is no particular reason, other than instinet, choice, and 
habit, why we should combine our experiences in one wav rather than 
in another, 
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fo anyone tamiliar with Greek and medieval philosophy suc an 
approach seems desperately inadequate. Let it be said once more 
that it is not the function of philoscpiy te be a commentary upon 
the sciences but to be the master-science, with a theory of Objective 
knowledge and a inetaphysic of intelligible being. Until this is recog- 
nised, thinkers will go on, like Mr Lambek, inquiring how we arrive 
at the notion of a persistent self while forgetting to ask in what sense 
the self may truly be said to persist through time. Physics and psy- 
chology without an autonomous philosophy inevitably land the mind 
in subjectivism. D. J. B. Hawkins 


NATIONALISM AND INTERNATIONALISM. By Don Luigi Sturzo. (Roy 

Publishers; 15s.) 

This volume is a collection of nine papers on various questions— 
Nationalism, the Roman Question, I'ascism, Christian Democracy, 
Workers’ Unions, Modern Wars, Imperialism, Internationalism, 
Post War Crisis. There is no stringent cohesion between them except 
that the author says that he wishes to emphasise the influence of 
morality on politics. 

Don Sturzo makes a useful distinction between the thesis oi the 
ethical and religious principles of society which Christianity asserts 
and proclaims and the hypothesis or given realisation of these prin- 
ciples. But while he is willing to use the distinction against a dead 
Fascism he does not apply it to the living fact of Communism. In 
fact there is a strange unawareness of Communist philosophy 
throughout the whole book. Surely if a priest and a theologian is going 
to comment on modern political affairs, we expect him to do so from 
the standpoint of professed philosophical principles of the leaders of 
Communism, Otherwise his comment is misleading and very akin to 
journalism. Catholics are entitled to know the inner meaning of the 
Communist tactics, which may change, though the principles do not 
change. 

Throughout Don Sturzo gives the impression that he is writing as 
a politician, with all the vagueness and reservation of a man of affairs, 
who must, perhaps, pay lip service to the expression of moral prin- 
ciples but never go below the surface. It is not sufficient to say: 
‘Today one country only may say no to the international organisation 
and it is Russia’ and then not explain why. A reading of Lenin’s 
Materialism and Empirio-Criticism would make the thing clear. For 
Lenin the mind is merely a camera depicting the evolution of matter 
and the mind of a communist is the perfect camera, which gives the 
only true picture of the state of evolution at any given moment. The 
mind of a non-communist reflects a state of past evolution and is 
imperfect. Hence it is the communist alone who possesses truth and 
in his mind there are only two categories, viz. the certain and the 
certainly false. The mind of the non-communist being an imperfect 
instrument may have opinions and hold one side of a proposition with 
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greater or less probability, But a communist las no opinions. He has 
absolute certainties. He possesses the whole and the only truth. As a 
matter of tactics he may profess this or that opinion in order to 
deceive and so actively help on the evolution of matter towards its 
final consummation of perfect universal Communism. But this is 
merely the use of a means towards the end. 

Ail this may seem crude to us. But unless we recognise that it is 
the doctrine which empregnates the leaders of Communism and that 
they are prepared to go to any length to preserve its inhuman 
orthodoxy, it is useless to treat it as merely one of the ‘isms’, which 
disturb the harmony and smooth working of the United Nations. 

For these reasons Don Sturzo’s book is as much use to us as 
Gunther’s Inside Europe was before the war. We expected more. 

P. J. FLoop 


Puan Your Own Inousrries. By M. P. Fogarty. (Blackwell; 25s.) 

There would appear to be two lines of policy struggling for expres- 
sion not only in the Labour party but also among its opponents. On 
the one side there is the easy policy of abuse and enmity, the policy, 
open or disguised of the class-war. On the other there is the demand 
for the continued and close co-operation of management and workers. 
This line of policy was already firmly established when the present 
government came into power, but it is very much to the credit of men 
such as Sir Stafford Cripps that such stress has been laid on its 
implications and that its development has received such emphatic 
backing. Before the war the rise of development bodies, such as the 
Cumberland Development Council and the National Development 
Council of Wales, provided one of the few relatively encouraging 
features of a bleak industrial landscape. They represented a real 
attempt at a unification of forces for the building up of industry and 
trade in a particular region. Today they may be said to have overcome 
their teething troubles and to have reached the stage when they are 
capable of playing an important part in the new era of planned indus- 
trialism which is upon us. Mr Fogarty’s book, then, comes at exactly 
the right time. [t aims at estimating fhe place which development 
councils can take in the machinery of economic planning. There is 
no need to stress the vital importance of the answer to this question 
to all those Catholics who are concerned to see the application of the 
principle of subsidiary function—that linch-pin of Christian Demo- 
cracy—to English industry. The book deserves the most careful and 
considered study: it is a book of the first importance. 

T. CHarLES Epwarps 


Tue ByzanTINE PaTRiARCHATE, 451-1204. By George Every, 8.S.M. 
(S.P.C.K.; 12s. 6d.) 

The object of this admirable book is to provide an introduction to 

Eastern church history after the Council of Chalcedon and to the 
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ecclesiastical and theological aspects of Byzantine civilization. The 
first eleven chapters, furnished with ample references, taking full 
account of the latest research of Professor Dvornik and others, and 
dealing with complex matters clearly and agreeably, give a straight- 
forward account of the Byzantine churci in its relations with 
other churches from the year 451 to about 1000. Once again 
there stands out in this narrative the disastrous part played by 
secular politics in the history of the Church: anti-imperialism in the 
fifth century; the constitutional significance of the veneration of 
images; the insertion of the Pilioque in the symbol as a political 
gesture; the jockeying for position between Rome and Constan- 
tinopl.; the appalling effects of the Fourth Crusade and its civil 
and ecclesiastical aftermath. 

The last three chapters of the book are a criticism of the hitherto 
received version of the medieval break between East and West, and 
a statement of Brother Every’s interpretation of the pertinent evi- 
dence. Until lately it was accepted without question and without 
examination that 16th July 1054 marked the definitive separation 
of East irom West. On the other hand, the Holy See for practical 
purposes now dates that separation in 1472, the year when the 
Oecumenical Patriarch, under the eye of the Great Turk, formally 
repudiated the union of Florence..(An example of this was referred 
to in The Life of the Spirit for August last, page 86.) It is therefore 
of interest to see what an independent investigator makes of it, and 
Brother Every leaves us in no doubt about his opinion. ‘It is no 
longer possible’, he says, ‘to believe that a new schism between 
Rome and Constantinople began in 1054’, and he refers to the work 
of Gay, Michel and Jugie; there are ‘many signs that in the twelfth 
century there was as yet no clear line between Roman Catholics and 
Eastern Orthodox’; ‘the real parting of the ways was in the war of 
1204-61’, after the Franks had seized Constantinople. Brother Every 
examines separately the position in the three Melkite patriarchates, 
remarking with some justice that ‘Roman Catholic historians very 
easily overestimate the influence of Constantinople among the 
Orthodox churches of the Middle East’. Throughout the area as late 
as the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries things were happening 
that nowadays would be looked on as hardly consistent with a state 
of schism. 

This book cannot be recommended too strongly, and it is to be 
hoped that Brother Every will continue his researches. By the time 
of Justinian, he writes, “The whole Mediterranean world from Spain 
to Mesopotamia could no longer be comprehended in one culture and 
one empire. If the nations were to remain in one church, the church 
must be distinct from the culture as she had not been since the 
conversion of Constantine’. That is a very penetrating and practical 
observation. Will he not develop its implications? D. D. A. 
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HERITAGE OF Byzantium. By Marcu Beza. (5.P.C.K.; 8s. 6d.) 
Heritage of Byzantium may be regarded as in a sense a sort of 
footnote to the book noticed above. It consists of a score of sketches, 
reprinted from the Greek weekly Hellas, under the general heading 
of ‘In Search of Hellenic Shrines’. The writer's meanderings (the 
word seems really appropriate) take the reader from Mar Saba to 
Meteora and from Daphne to Sinai, while the last few pages are a 
slight but enlightening little essay on Orthodoxy in the Balkans. 
Mr Beza’s knowledge of these lands and their religion is from the 
inside, he writes with fullest sympathy, and his vignettes are living 
pictures whose background is no less ‘classical’ than Christian. 
Moreover, he is an authority on as well as a lover of Byzantine art, 
and not the least of his book’s attractions are the pictures of places 
and things. One is of presentday offerings hanging from a fig tree 
at the source of the river Adonis (Bahr Ibrahim), near Byblos, amid 
the ruins of the temple of Astarte. That is truly shaking. DD. De 


THe Housk oF ORANGE. By Marion IE. Grew. (Methuen; 16s.) 

The title of this book is misleading; it should be called ‘The 
Principality of Orange’, for the author did not set out to do more 
than describe the fate of that little city on the Rhone which gave 
its princely title to the House. Naturally, much of the story of that 
house is involved and we learn something of the great figures like 
William the Silent and our own William III, but there is far more 
that is not referred to. The story is, then, strictly limited to that of 
a small city-state which was only fortuitously connected with one 
of the great Kuropean families, and is still further limited by the 
author’s concentration on two themes only, the connection of the 
city with its ruling family until the French kingdom absorbed it 
under Louis XLV, and the fortunes of the Huguenot faction within 
its walls. We learn nothing of the trade or social complexion of the 
community, and nothing of its connection with the general life of 
the Kuropean district in which it is situated. Much of the story 
remains obscure to the general reader because the publishers, though 
they have provided a portrait of the Earl of Portland, not a very 
important figure in the story, have omitted a map showing the 
position of the city, and might well have found some ancient plan 
and even picture of Orange which would have been immensely help- 
ful in following the tangled account of its internal factions. Doubtless 
if Mrs Grew had lived to see the book through the press these 
omissions would have been rectified, and various minor errors would 
have been corrected. We learn from a brief introductory biography 
that Mrs Grew was a friend of Huxley, Jowitt and Mark Pattison, 
so that it is not surprising to find that her account of the troubles 
between Catholics and Huguenots is a naively Protestant one and, 
indeed, one gathers from the concluding pages of the book that her 
main purpose was not so much to write a serious piece of historical 
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research, as to glorify the factious policies of her heroes the Hugue- 
nots. For its high price the book is somewhat meagre, and it is only 
occassionally that Mrs Grew expands her account sufficiently to 
make one of her characters come to life. She does this with the 
sympathetic figure of the Protestant minister de Chambrun, and 
one can only wish that Mrs Grew had lived to write a far larger and 
more interesting book. Paunt Foster, O.P. 


M?rri OR THE SToRY OF PRINCE DEMETRIUS AUGUSTINE GALLITZIN. By 

Daniel Sargent. (Longmans; $3.50.) 

This is a charming book. Mr Daniel Sargent has already given us 
an excellent life of St Thomas More and in this volume he has shown 
again his power of evocative writing and his ability to make a 
character live. The publishers refer to his ‘rugged, pulsing, scholarly 
prose’; presumably by the first epithet they mean his occasional 
habit of using an adjective for an adverb; but apart from this minor 
defect the writing is admirably suited to the presentation of a de- 
lightful and inspiring character. The story opens in the Europe of 
the Enlightenment, with Prince Gallitzin’s mother as the friend of 
Diderot and Goethe and there is a vivid description of aristocratic 
intellectual circles. In this atmosphere the young prince grew up, 
almost completely overshadowed by his brilliant mother who, how- 
ever, on becoming a Catholic, saw to it that her children should also 
be taught the faith. The young prince then went on the Grand Tour 
which, in his ease, brought him to the United States in 1792 and 
in that new world he discovered his own liberty of action and de- 
termined to become a priest. He became the apostle of a remote 
district in the Alleghanies and lived on to an advanced age to become 
an almost legendary figure. This is essentially the story of a priest, 
though of one with a romantic and unlikely origin, a most lovable, 
human priest, with many faults and more virtues. In this capacity 
he was the initiator of a great Catholic agricultural settlement in 
the wild district he chose as his sphere of work. The one fault one 
might find with this delightful biography is that it does not suff- 
ciently describe for European readers the eventual fortunes of the 
community Prince Gallitzin established at his Loretto in the 
Alleghany Mountains in the early years of the nineteenth century, 


where he lived for so many years and became the patriarch and- 


friend of a great section of the infant Church in the United States. 
Pau. Foster, O.P. 


A 'TREATISE ON THE NOVEL. By Robert Liddell. (Cape; 9s. 6d.) 
‘Fiction is the delineation of character in action’, says Mr Liddell, 
and his Treatise on the Novel may be simply described as the most 
exact, as it is certainly the best written, treatment of that process 
which has vet appeared in English. Mr Liddell starts with notable 
advantages in a literary critic. He has an almost clinical accuracy of 
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analysis. His range of reading is disconcertingly wide: Henry James, 
Proust, Flaubert we expect, but the Roman Missal, Ben Jonson and 
Mark Twain provide texts that are equally relevant. And his judg- 
ments are fortified by a recognition of the demands made on the 
critic by moral philosophy that is rare in our time. 

His method is deceptively simple. Chapters on the general problei 
of the criticism of fiction; on the novelist’s range and values; on plot, 
character and background, are carefully illustrated: generalisations 
spring from the inner necessity of an argument that is always modest 
and amply justified. Mr Liddell’s preference for Henry James, 
Proust and Miss Compton-Burnett reflects his respect for the proper 
virtues of a novelist: integrity, detachment and an acceptance of the 
limitations of his medium. ‘On an anti-human philosophy no good 
fiction can be built. The novel is about human beings’. Again, and 
most discerningly, Mr Liddell reminds us ‘that a writer’s is a con- 
templative, not an active vocation. ... ‘The contemplative writer 
serves the world in detachment from it, just as in his different and 
harder way the contemplative religious serves the world’. 

It is a notable occasion when a work of criticism so accomplished— 
and so honest—as A Treatise on the Novel appears to expose the 
gloomy wastes of ideological mediocrity. The hard discipline of writing 
and especially in a form so superficially undetermined as that of 
fiction, needs to be revealed for what it is. And the novelist’s respon- 
sibility, vocation as a humanist (for such it is: ‘the conveying to 
the world in the best chosen language of the most thorough know- 
ledge of human nature, and the happiest delineation of its varieties’ 
is Mr Liddell’s definition) need to be emphasised anew. 

Three valuable appendices provide, first, an excellent anthology of 
loci classici for the novelist’s art, second, a devastating analysis of 
the Freudian ‘explanation’ of The Turn of the Screw, and, finally, an 
appreciation of the novels of I. Compton-Burnett, who is, for Mr 
Liddell, ‘of all English novelists now writing . . . the greatest and the 
most original artist’. 

One can scarcely allow Mr Liddell to get away with his attribution 
to Proust of ‘the mind of the greatest man of this century’. Such a 
statement demands a fuller proof than any offered in this book. 

InttuD Evans, O.P. 
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